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Social Forces 


A Foreword Fortnightly by the Editor 


AN URGENT NEED FOR FACTS 


The demand for an investigation as to the cost of maintaining a reasonable 
standard of living under modern conditions in the various communities of the 
state of New York is justified. Frank Tucker, the chairman of the section on 
this subject at the state conference of charities and corrections, held this week 
in Rochester, is entitled to high praise for the force and clearness with which 
he has formulated this demand in the address which we publish on another page; 
and Dr. Frankel and Miss Goodyear to equally generous recognition for the 
discriminating studies which they have made in illustration of the manner in 
which the investigation may profitably proceed. 

High prices and excessive cost of living are general. They fall equally 
upon those who have and upon those who have not shared in the prosperity of 
which the higher prices are an indication. Higher rents and the greatly increased 
cost of nearly all the articles which are looked upon as necessities are compen- 
sated in the organized trades by higher wages and shorter hours, but these 
higher wages and shorter hours themselves help to increase the cost of dwellings 
and manufactured products, and there are very many who have their full share 
of these heavier burdens but who do not share at all in the shorter hours or 
higher wages. 

There are, first, those who are employed in the occupations which are most 
severely overcrowded. These are not, as the naive economists once taught us 
to expect, the light, attractive and well remunerated occupations. On the con- 
trary, they represent the hardest and most unattractive toil. They are over- 
crowded because of abnormal conditions, as for example, in New York, because 
various regions of the earth have sent to us surplus populations who have low 
standards of living and who can be exploited. The cost of living for those who 
are engaged in these overcrowded trades has gone up with the rest. They must 
pay more for their apartments, or they must crowd more closely together— 
and they are doing both. They have not sufficient economic resistance to enable 
them to pass on to others the burdens of higher rents and increased cost of 
food and clothing. The margin between their incomes and their cost of living 
disappears, and a balance appears at last on the wrong side, taking the form of 
under-nourishment and disease, widowhood and orphanage, child labor, drink, 
and the whole series of evils with which public and private charitable and cor- 
rectional institutions have to deal. 

There are, secondly, beside the overcrowded occupations, those of various 
occupations who are unemployed because of a slack season, industrial changes, 
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or, it may be, for some personal or family reason. There are the families whose 
wage-earners have died without sufficient insurance or savings, before the children 
were old enough to take up the family burdens. There are those who are disabled 
by sickness of a chronic character. We have here grouped together all those 
who might ordinarily be sharing’ in any general increase of prosperity who in 
character and in their earlier experiences present no striking contrasts to their 
neighbors, but who temporarily or permanently deprived of income and wage- 
earning capacity, suddenly find that high wages, high prices, brisk trade, abound- 
ing prosperity, mean for them only a quicker exhaustion of savings, greater help- 
lessness and an earlier application for charitable assistance. : 

Even charitable societies are finding that an increased expenditure for relief 
does not necessarily mean more applications or a more liberal policy. It 
may mean—at the present time in practice it actually does mean—that to pro- 
vide the necessities of life for a given number requires a greater outlay. Fortu- 
nately in prosperous times when the well-to-do have been making good incomes 
contributions are likely to be generous. But here again the generous gifts are 
not always equitably distributed, and there are societies whose work has become 
more difficult and more important, while their resources have not increased. 


By all means, therefore, let us learn the facts. Let the analysis which 
Dr. Frankel has made of the relation between standards of compensation and 
standards of living be extended to other natural groups in New York city and 
throughout the state, and to other cities and states wherever any one can be 
found competent to undertake it. Let the inquiry be extended to families who 
are not dependent, and let us learn how far employers, whether voluntarily or 
under compulsion, have increased salaries and wages to correspond with the 
increased cost of living ; how far especially in the occupations yielding the smallest 
incomes employers pay only a “going wage,” fixed by tradition and maintained 
by inertia; and how far deliberate advantage is taken of the needs of employes to 
reduce their compensation below any level which has been recognized by tradition 
or made necessary by the state of the industry. Probably the earlier estimates of 
the cost of living, including that made by the writer, are now too low. Certainly 
they do not leave a margin sufficient to provide for the misfortunes which have 
overtaken the hundred families described by Dr. Frankel. It would be premature 
at present to discuss remedies. Mr. Tucker may be right or wrong in his declara- 
tion that for the “selfish exploiter” there is “nothing but the stern arm of the 
law.” Possibly the organizatio and education of labor and effective leadership, 
and the pressure of public opinion may do something even with him. It behooves 
those who fear paternalism, equally with others, to gain by patient disinterested 
inquiry a better knowledge of the actual present cost of living. Charitable 
agencies, public and private managers, executors, visitors and beneficiaries are 
above all in urgent need of such information. 
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The Common Welfare 


Paragraphs in Philanthropy and Social Advance 


The Promo- The various movements for 

of Industria) furthering the progress of 

Efficiency. industrial education may 
become crystalized at a meeting in New 
York this week, called for Friday even- 
ing, at Cooper Union, New York. Among 
those who were announced to speak 
were: Milton P. Higgins, president of 
the Norton Emery Wheel Co., chairman 
of the organization committee ; Dr. Henry 
S. Pritchett, president of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology; Frank A. 
Vanderlip, vice-president of the National 
City Bank, Competition of the United 
States in the Markets of the World; 
Frederick P. Fish, president of the Amer- 
ican Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
Industrial Education as a Means of De- 
veloping the Industries of the United 
States; Jane Addams, Hull House, 
Chicago, The Importance of Industrial 
Education from the Social Standpoint; 
Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, president of 
Columbia University, The Place of In- 
dustrial Education in the American Sys- 
tem of Education; Frank P. Sargent, 
U. S. commissioner-general of immi- 
gration, formerly chief of Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen, The Importance 
of Industrial Education to the Working- 
man. An address will also be made by 
Alfred Mosely, of London, and a letter 
from President Roosevelt upon the sub- 
ject of the meeting will be read. 

A meeting for the purpose of effecting 
a permanent organization was called in 
Room 19, Cooper Union, at 4 P. M., on 
the same day. 
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The following statement of the pur- 
poses of the organization was made: 


The need for industrial education in the 
United States has become a social and indus- 
trial question of the first magnitude. It is 
not only a question that critically affects our 
material prosperity as a nation, but one that 
vitally concerns the well-being of society as 
a whole. 

European countries have long recognized 
the great importance of this subject, and 
their industries and their workmen are 
yearly reaping increasing benefit from this 
recognition. 

Old methods of training for industrial 
vocations have become inadequate. New 
methods that take into account the changed 
nature of modern conditions, and that will 
provide educational opportunities which will 
secure the highest economic advantage to the 
individual and at the same time promote 
the continued expansion of our industries, 
must be developed. 

From the nature of the case the problem 
of industrial education is necessarily a gen- 
eral social problem and, although experi- 
ment and demonstration must depend large- 
ly upon private initiative, the situation can 
be met in the largest sense only by state or 
community action. 

Because of this wide social import of in- 
dustrial education the problem concerns not 
only the employer and the worker, but con- 
cerns as well the publicist, the man of af- 
fairs, the social student, the economist and 
the educator, and upon their co-operation 
must depend for its complete solution. 

The objects of the proposed society are to 
bring prominently to public attention the 
importance of industrial education as a fac- 
tor in the industrial development of the 
United States; to provide opportunities. for 
the study and discussion of the various 
phases of the problem; to make available 
through publications the results of experi- 
ence in industrial education both in this 
country and abroad; and to assist in other 
desirable ways towards the establishment of 
institutions for industrial training. 
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Maxim Gorky left the 
United States for Europe 
last month. His going was 
very different from his arrival, with its 
sensational features and confused charg- 
es. At the pier was a small group of 
those who in the months of his residence 
in this country had come to know the 
singularly primitive strength and genius 
of the Russian author-revolutionist, in his 
relations to the unrest throughout the 
Empire of the Czar. His departure 


The Friends 
of Russian 
Freedom. 


tnade of special interest the following. 


appeal issued by the Friends of Russian 
Freedom as a group of sympathizers in 
America call themselves : 


The arbitrary dispersal of the Duma is a 
cruel blow to the hopes of the Russian peo- 
ple for the peaceful installation of represen- 
tative institutions, and at the same time a 
grievous disappointment to all persons out- 
side of Russia who have at heart the prog- 
ress of constitutional government. The win- 
ning of freedom by the Russian people has 
been delayed and made more costly; but 
freedom cannot permanently be denied them, 
for the English Prime Minister, Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, C. B., echoed the senti- 
ment of the whole civilized world when he 
exclaimed, “La Duma est morte! Vive la 
Duma!” 

The members of the Duma themselves, at 
the moment they were being forcibly dis- 
persed, advised the Russian people, for the 
purpose of making a parliamentary govern- 
ment inevitable, “Not to give to the throne 
or a soldier to the army.” 

Organization over a vast empire is needed 
to make that advice effective. Even the ap- 
peal of the-Duma itself can not be copied in 
the Russian newspapers, upon pain of con- 
fiscation; it must be printed and distributed 
secretly. For the maintenance of the dis- 
tressed relatives of slain and imprisoned pat- 
riots, for protection against the assaults of 
murderous Cossacks, for secret printing 
presses, and for organization in the face of 
great difficulties, money is needed, and need- 
ed at once. The resources of the poverty- 
stricken Russians, amongst whom in fifty- 
two governments acute famine prevails, are 
almost exhausted. 

Americans can assist the government to- 
ward freedom in Russia by sending subscrip- 
tions for the above purposes, which will be 
duly acknowledged, to the treasurer, Mr. 
Robert Erskine Ely, Director, League for Po- 
litical Education, 23 West 44th Street, New 
York City. 

It is proposed to send the money through 
safe channels to a central committee on 
which are representatives of all sections— 
the Duma, the Jews, the unions of profes- 
sional men, the peasants and the workmen. 
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Special significance is lent to the appeal 
by the signatures over which it has gone 


out—those of representative business and 


professional men and women: 


Jane Addams, Hull House, Chicago. 

Felix Adler, Ethical Culture Society, New 
York City. 

John Graham Brooks, president National 
Consumers’ League, Cambridge, Mass. 

Charles C. Burlingham, ex-president 
Board of Education, New York City. 

N. O. Nelson, manufacturer, St. Louis. 

Herbert Parsons, lawyer and congressman, 
New York city. 

Martin J. Keogh, judge of the Supreme 
Court of the State of New York. : 

John Dewey, Columbia University. 

Franklin H. Giddings, Columbia Univer- 
sity. 

Dickinson Miller, Columbia University. 
. V..Everit Macy, financier, New -York. 


George Foster Peabody, banker, New York.- 


Hamilton Holt, editor The Independent,. 
New York. 


- Henry S. Nash, Episcopal Théological’ 
School, Cambridge, Mass. . 
Everett P. Wheeler, lawyer, New York 


city. z 
John Martin, Grymes Hill, Staten Island; 
chairman. ek 


The extensive bequests’ 
The Will of 


Samuel Lewis. 
come available in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the will of 


the late Samuel Lewis suggest an inter-. 


esting parallel with the terms of the will 
of the late Russell Sage. 
died in London on the thirteenth of Jan- 
uary, 1901, leaving about $25,000 in im- 
mediate bequests to charities and about 
seven millions and a half which were to 
revert to charity upon the death of his 
wife. Of this sum Mrs. Lewis was to 
enjoy the life interest besides inheriting 
absolute control of the third of the estate. 
She has just died. In June, 1904, Mrs. 
Lewis married Captain W. I. N. Hill. 
She travelled much, became a generous 
patron of the arts, and her house in Gros- 
venor Square became the gathering place 
of great musicians and composers. Her 
philanthropy led her to. establish 
scholarships at the Royal Academy of 
Music and to contribute largely to hos- 


pitals and other enterprises.. She was 
much interested in the benefits of system- 
atic nursing among the poor, and for: 
this purpose founded the Ada-Lewis’ 
Nursing Institute for the poorer mem=- 


which have recently be-. 


Samuel Lewis’ 


Epilepsy and the National Association 


bers of the English middle classes, and it 
was her intention to extend this service 
throughout London. Her death it is 
feared will bring this work to an end, 


as the institute was not yet fully estab- 


lished. 
The large resources at her own dis- 


posal led her to make many bequests, 


most of which are undenominational. 
Among these the largest is one for $2 50,- 
ooo for building and maintaining resi- 
dences for governesses under the aus- 
pices of the Governesses’ Benevolent 
Institution. $125,000 was given to 
found the Ada-Lewis Winter Distress 
Fund. Serious need for relief in the 
winter has undoubtedly existed for some 
years, but it is regrettable that such a 
fund should need to be perpetuated for 


future generations to grapple with. The. 
Church Army and the Salvation Army” 
each benefit -by. a. gift of. $100,000. | 
Various orphanages and hospitals, as 
=well as‘other charitable and benevolent. 


“associations are also remembered. 
The list of bequests which Samuel 


Lewis made to be paid to charities 


upon the death of his wife includes one 
of $2,000,000 for establishing dwellings 
for the poor, $1,250,000 to the Prince of 


_ Wales Hospital Fund for London, and 
_ $500,000 for establishing a convalescent 
_ home or hospital upon the English sea- 
- coast for the relief of the Jewish poor. 


- _ Charity. 


That a long list of bequests should be 


headed by three of this character com- 
_mends itself as eminently wise and far 


sighted. Hospitals, working girls’ homes, 
eotoms, colleges and relief and benefit 
‘societies are well represented, but the 
~ donor was evidently most impressed with 


ae desire of providing for the mainte- 
_ nance and 
health in London. 


re-establishment of good 


he Amherst H. Wilder 
Chasis of St; Paul, Min- 
nesota, consists of bequests 
B. the late A. H. Wilder, his wife and 
daughter, amounting in the aggregate to 
some $2,500,000, to found a charity for 
the “worthy poor” of St. Paul. There 
has been much litigation in connection 
with the probating of the three wills, but 


. The Wilder 


‘the estate of Mr. Wilder has finally been 
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freed from the clutches of the courts, and 
at the annual meeting of the Associated 
Charities held recently, the secretary of 
the corporation in charge of the trust 
fund announced that for the coming year 
there would be available about $8,000 
as income from the esate which the 
trustees had decided to use in work 
among the poor in accordance with the 
terms of the will. He stated that relief 
by this charity would be administered 
only after favorable reports on applica- 
tions had been received from the Asso- 
ciated Charities. What the board might 
do. with the comparatively small sum 
now coming into its hands would, how- 
ever, not be taken as a precedent for the 
work which might be undertaken by this 
charity, jointly with the estates of Mrs. 
Wilder and the daughter Mrs. Appelby, 
once the latter are out of the courts. 

- The trustees of the Wilder charity are 
to be congratulated upon seeing the wis- 
dom of associating themselves from the 
beginning with. the Associated Charities 
of St. Paul under the leadership of its 
general secretary Mr. Gutridge. 


The sixth annual meeting 
of the National Association 
for the Study of Epilepsy 
and Its Care and Treatment was held un- 
der the presidency of Dr. Max Mailhouse 
in New Haven, Conn., on November 8. 
The attendance was unusually good, due 
in a large measure to the fact that Con- 
necticut has for some years been trying 
to establish a special institution for epi- 
leptics. The prospects for doing this 
seem particularly bright at this time. A 
bill appropriating $100,000 for that pur- 
pose will be introduced into the coming 
session of the legislature. 

After the president’s address in the 
afternoon, reports on the public care of 
epileptics were presented by representa- 
tives from Connecticut, Missouri, Min- 
nesota, Pennsylvania, Iowa, Virginia, 
New York, Texas and Canada. One 
does: not have to look back very far to 
recall that but two states, New York and 
Ohio, had public provision for depend- 
ent epileptics. 

The following officers were elected for 
1900-7 


Epilepsy and 
the National 
Association. 
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President, 
Mass. » 

Vice-Presidents, Dr. H. M. Weeks, Skill- 
man, N. J.; Dr. Thomas C. Fitzsimmons, 
Wilkesbarre, Pa. : 

Secretary and Treasurer, Dr. James F. 
Munson, Sonyea, N. Y. 


Dr. William L. Bullard moved the ap- 
pointment of a permanent editor for the 
transactions of the association, to which 
position Dr. William P. Spratling, of 
Sonyea, N. Y., was elected. 

The next place of meeting will be in 
or near Jamestown, Virginia, at the time 
of the exposition, 

It was the concensus of opinion of all 
present that the study of epilepsy and the 
problem of public care and treatment of 
epileptics is receiving more and better at- 
tention every year. An important com- 
munication from William P. Letchforth 
recommended that the governors of every 
state take up in their annual messages, 
the question of the creation of special in- 
stitutions for epileptics and a resolution 
was adopted authorizing the president to 
appoint a committee of three, to corre- 
spond with the governors of the states 
about the matter. 


Dr. Everett Flood, Palmer, 


The Garden With the announced creed 
Sais that “the very best thing 

of America: “that. camy be, Given a WOLk= 
ingman is steady work with a good home 
ina country community,” there is be- 
ing organized the Garden Cities Asso- 
ciation of America. 

Instead of drawing an ever growing 
number of workers from the country to 
find employment in city factories and 
homes in city tenements, the association 
proposes to exert its influence to move 
some of the great manufacturing plants 
to the’country where they can have 
around them model village conditions 
somewhat along the lines of the garden 
city experiments in England. 

While there have been model villages 
built in America to house the employes 
of single companies, an organization for 
the express purpose of multiplying the 
number of such villages is new. The 
association will not itself build a model 
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village or directly superintend the main- — 
tenance of one. It plans rather to induce 
large corporations to undertake the con- 
struction of such towns on their own re- 
sponsibility, with the advice and subject 
to the approval of the association. 

The association has two arguments in 
the success of Hopedale, Mass., and Cum- 
berland Mills, Maine. These two vil- 
lages have been tested by a reasonable 
number of years. 

It is announced that “the aim of the 
association is not only healthful but beau- 
tiful surroundings, conditions that would 
render a town attractive from a social as 
well as a physical point of view. The 
plans are to be carefully drawn with ex- 
pert advice. There are to be such limi- 
tations as to numbers and proximity of 
buildings as to permanently prevent over- 
crowding. Each house will have its own 
garden. There will be parks, play- 
grounds, schools, churches, a library, 
gymnasium, club house, and other public 
buildings. Around the whole there will 
be, whenever possible, a belt for agricul- 
ture. This is the ideal expressed in the 
proposed constitution, an ideal combining 
the attractiveness of cities with the 
healthfulness, pure air, abundant space 
and beauty of country life. Nor does 
the association forget the individual in 
considering the welfare of the class. 
Whenever a single family shall be in- 
duced to leave the congested districts of 
the city for the freer life of the country, 
it will consider the cause to have been ad- 
vanced a step in the right direction.” 

It is to be hoped that even in a 
moderate measure the claim of the as- 
sociation may be realized, that it is “the 
most far reaching progressive movement 
in New York, and at the same time the 
safest business investment.” W. D. P. 
Bliss is secretary of the organizing com- 
mittee and among the directors are E. R. 
L. Gould, Walter G. Oakman, August — 
Belmont, the Rev. Percy S. Grant, N. O. 
Nelson of St. Louis, James H. Hamilton, 
Bishop Potter, Bishop Burgess and Ed- 
ward M. Shepard. 


A rug makcr, 
committee. 


one (of some fifty workers under the direction of the 


The 


Story of Ward L. 


Chapter III 


«<« 


Our teacher reports 


new men asKing for worK and old 


workers willing to try their hand at new work.’’ 


Such a text as this is occasion enough 
for a new chapter in the story of an 
attempt towards development through 
occupation of the morale of an alms- 
house ward. Efforts in this line were 
begun as early as 1893 at the City Hos- 
pital on Blackwell’s Island, New York, 
under the direction of Miss Rosalie 
Butler, president of the New York 
County Visiting Committee of the State 
Charities Aid Association. During the 
past two years the work has been greatly 
enlarged.1. Teachers have been sent to 
the wards of the municipal hospitals and 

1\Charities, March 4, 1905, Charities and The Com- 
mons. May 12,19 6. For further information address 


Miss Clara Irwin, New York County Visiting Commit- 
tee, 105 East 22d Street. 
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homes for the aged and infirm, to instruct 
the infirm patients and inmates in the 
making of baskets, rugh, carved wooden 
ornaments and various other articles, 
which the committee sells for the benefit 
of the workers. 

Not the least satisfactory thing to be 
chronicled is the fact that during the 
year several of the workers have secur- 
ed independent positions for themselves 
as a result of the encouragement and im- 
petus received through visiting. Three 
have been placed on the pay roll of the 
City Home. One works in the machine 
shop and receives a salary of $20.00 per 
month with maintenance—a high salary 
for the island. Two others are salaried 
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A former inmate of Ward L, now a salaried 
orderly in the pay of the Department of Charities. 


orderlies,—the shawl-knitter and _ the 
rafha hat maker. Each of these now 
wears a white linen suit with big but- 


tons and has a bedroom to himself. The 
shawl-knitter still works at his spotless 
white shawls in his spare time. He has 
invented a wooden socket which screws 
on his bed, to hold the ends of his 
needles, so that he need scarcely handle 
the wool. More, he hopes before long, 
if his leg continues to improve, to be 
able to start in the oyster business, at 
which he is an expert. 

One of the lame basket makers im- 
proved enough in health to leave the 1s- 
land and resume work. He applied to 
the National Biscuit Company, which 
had formerly employed him, and secured 
a job at the dough table where he could 
be seated. In his evenings he made 
baskets which the committee were able 
to sell for him. He has gone home to 
Poland with his savings. 

Another man, who had been taught 
by the teacher to make very creditable 
“Smyrna” rugs, became sufficiently am- 
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bitious to secure with the help of a 
member of the Sunshine Society, a po- 
sition as helper in a summer hotel. Of 
course these men have not always endur- 
ance and strength enough to hold for 
long an outside position involving com- 
petition, but their increased self-respect 
and improved mental attitude has been 
helpful to them and encouraging to 
those who have worked with them. 

The earliest instance of this change 
of feeling was shown by one old man 
who, having secured an outside position, 
was unable to hold it and applied for 
readmission to the ward. When again 
installed in his former place, he wished 
to show his gratitude by forwarding to 
the committee the first sum of money 
he received from the sale of his work, 
and was disappointed that they would 
not receive it. He died recently, and 
left an unfinished basket—his very best 
—which he was making for the com- 
mittee, he said, as a token of his grati- 
tude. 

The kindly feeling and homelike spirit 
of the ward has grown steadily. When 
the wife of the superintendent died, 
Ward L presented him with a memorial 
card, the text of which had been il- 
lumined by an inmate. 

One of the men buys tobacco every 
week to give to some of his very old 
and infirm neighbors who are unable to 
work and are quite without money and 
friends. Last Easter Sunday the Ward 
had a treat of four boiled eggs for each 
man, the gift of one of the crippled in- 
mates, who paid for this from the pro- 
ceeds of his bead work, work~by- the 
way, of such fine quality that> the: de-- 
mand for it has survived the beadwork 
fad of two years ago. The Ward L> 
phonograph described in an earlier: chap- 
ter, is worn out, after having been re-~ 
paired several times. It has been in’con-_ 
stant use, and has been a source of great’ 
pleasure, not only to the Ward, but to’ 
many outsiders. 

The inmates had a most welcome’ 
change of quarters in the summer, be- > 
ing moved to the first floor of a com- 
fortable brick building. Here.they. have 
more room and better light and air, be-- 
sides a comfortable veranda -overlook- 
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ing the band quadrangle. It is hoped 
that this veranda may in time be ex- 
tended to form a special workshop for 
the craftsmen, who need space and free- 
dom to work at some occupations in 
which noise cannot be avoided. At 
present the lack of both these advan- 
tages limits the range of industries. 

The teacher makes this ward her 
headquarters and finds here her most nu- 
merous and ambitious workers. The 
new ward is in need of a suitable name. 
One of the workers has suggested that 
it be called the ““Men’s Industrial Ward.” 

The committee has had much encour- 
agement to continue its efforts. Men 
who declined to be interested at first in 
what was proposed, have become ab- 
sorbed in the work which they were 
finally persuaded to undertake and are 
gradually becoming skilled workers. 
Sometimes a man does not care to work 
himself, but will invent some mechanical 
contrivance to help on his neighbor’s ef- 
forts. Naturally, it is frequently diffi- 
cult to hit on the exact line of work 
which will interest the men, as well as 
produce salable articles. The teacher 
is learning to disregard any depression 
and lack of response to our suggestions, 
and to exercise all tact and ingenuity 
in fitting employment to their taste. 
She has secured several new pupils 
through the good offices of the “Com- 
fort Club,” whose members act as ad- 
vance agents in rousing the men’s in- 
terest. 

Besides the industrial ward, the teach- 
er visits the men’s blind ward on thé 
floor above, and the hospital and incur- 
able wards, in each of which the inter- 
est of some inmates has been gained. 

The blind men are learning to knit on 
pegged wooden frames. One man means 
to make wristlets for the winter and sell 
them among the inmates. The frames 
can also be used to turn out a mop made 
of lampwick, which housekeepers find 
useful. One young man thinks he can 
learn to operate the blind typewriter and 
earn his living by transcribing books into 
New York point. 

The flower seeds furnished last spring 
were greatly appreciated at the Staten 
Island cottages. One aged man spent 
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all his days gardening and planning and 
laying out flower-beds and lawns, and 
gave this work the credit for his great- 
ly improved health. In the next cot- ° 
tage an aged woman, a farmer’s daugh- 
ter, worked valiantly with her trowel, 
transplanting wild flowers and _ plant- 
ing seeds, with much success. The soul 
around Ward L is not so good, but even 
there morning-glories and nasturtiums 
came up well. 

In August a treat of ice cream was 
given to the blind men by the commit- 
tee, with money donated by the Island 
Mission, which also contributes a sub- 
stantial sum toward the general ex- 
penses of the work of employment in the 
hospitals and homes on Blackwell’s Is- 
land, and at the home cottages on Staten 
Island. 

The teacher nearly always has com- 
missions to execute for the workers, in- 
cluding purchases of materials for the 
work and of many delicacies or articles 


A blind mop maker. 
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of clothing or personal comfort, for 
which the men ‘always repay her 
promptly. Purchases by the workers 
of articles other than materials during 
the year have amounted to $65.71. Pur- 
chases of materials for the workers have 
cost the committee $175.93—of which 
the workers have repaid $143.93. 

The ward has sold much of the fin- 
ished work, with the kind assistance of 
members of the Visiting Committee and 
other friends, in New York, and Brook- 
lyn; at Onteora, Kennebunkport, and 
other summer resorts; and on a commis- 
sion basis at fairs, and through the Dec- 
orative Art Association, which has had 
success in selling our raffia baskets. 
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Since last October the men have re 
ceived from this committee $411.00 in 
payment for their work. They have re- 
ceived in all about $550 during the cur- 
rent year from the various persons in- 
terested in buying their product, or aid- 
ing them to sell the articles. 

The Visiting Committee receives no 
commission from the men for its aid, 
but the workers pay a selling commis- 
sion to societies holding fairs. For this 
reason the committee is glad to learn of 
prospective fairs, send information 
about exhibits and commissions and 
arrange for the necessary shipments of 
articles for sale. 


A door opened by the committee. 


inmate of Ward L, is now a machinist in the pay of the Department of 
Charities. 


The man in jumpers, formerly an 
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Many years ago a good man cried 


out that for lack of vision his people 


‘ 


perished. For lack of vision many indi- 


_ viduals and institutions have since per- 


- 


ished and are even now perishing. In 
fairness it must be stated that there are 


~ many who have had visions beautiful and 


have been disobedient unto men not be- 


cause of indifference but because the 
_ obstacles in the way of fulfilment made 


materialization impossible. 

In the case of the Albany Orphan 
Asylum there has been a happy combina- 
tion of vision and opportunity. The 
Board of Directors of this institution 
knew that in its history of over seventy- 
five years it had housed, fed and clothed 
over 8,500 children, and that it was now 
caring for almost 400 children in the 
same way. There was much in the re- 
trospect to please and satisfy. The 
vision, however, came to one member of 


the Board through reading the articles 
written by Dr. R. R. Reeder for Chari- 


> 


- 


the New York Orphan Asylum. 


ties and The Commons on the transition 
from barrack to cottage life made by 
The 
Opportunity presented itself when the 
valuable site of the orphanage was 


wanted by the State Normal College. In 


* 
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its stead a farm on the outskirts of the 
city and easily accessible was purchased. 
A committee of the Board was appointed 
to visit other institutions and both cot- 
tage and barrack systems were studied 
and compared. The result was a care- 
fully prepared report which proposed 
the abandonment of the institutional 
system maintained for three-quarters of 
a century and the adoption of the cot- 
tage system, with a smaller number of 
children to be cared for. It was a plan 
which provided not so much for ex- 
pansion as for intensive work. The 
committee believed that it is better to 
succeed in developing a few children in- 
to self-supporting members of society 
than to simply care for and half educate 
a larger number. It expressed as its 
unanimous and most decided opinion as 
a result of its investigations that any 
orphan asylum projected at the present. 
time should be built on the cottage plan. 
The report of the committee was adopted 
by the board of directors, men who have 
been signally successful in their own 
business and professional interests. 

A competition by architects was in- 
vited and resulted in the acceptance of 
the plans presented on adjoining pages. 
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It is estimated that the administrative 
building will cost about $41,000, the cot- 
tages about $16,000 each and the offi- 
cers’ residence about $13,000. Ground 
has already been broken and the chil- 
dren’s cottages are under way. There 
will be provision for twenty children 
in each cottage, and it is intended to 
care for about 100 children when the 
new institution opens. The site is in 


close proximity to the new Albany Hos- 
pital, the Bender Laboratory and the 
Toward the south 


Dudley Observatory. 
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and west is an extended view, com- 
manding in the distance the outline of 
the Helderbergs and the Catskills. The 
farm itself presents a gently undulating 
surface of rich, arable land, the avenue 
of approach to which is shaded by a 
double row of elms. There will be 
ample provision made for manual and 
industrial training. The grounds are 
large enough—eighty acres—to permit 
gardening and farming experiments; and 
the effort will be made to put an educa- 
tional emphasis in all the work of the 
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institution. It will be possible at any 
time to increase the number of cottages 
when means are provided. 

Up to the present time children have 
been accepted from surrounding coun- 
ties, but at the outset, at least, the new 
orphanage will limit its beneficiaries to 


the children of Albany city and county, 
and receive no others, except as vacan- 
cies not required by Albany children 
may occur. 

Each house or cottage will be a com- 
plete home in itself and independent of 
all others as to its domestic life, with 


Cottage for Children. 
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its own kitchen and heating apparatus. 
With the common sense which has char- 
acterized every step in this transition 
the directors have decided to build so 
substantially at the outset as to do away 
with the many expensive “patchings” 
which are made necessary by cheap and 
faulty construction, and which prove 
such a drain on the annual income of in- 
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stitutions, may be avoided. It is ex- 
pected that the new buildings will be 
ready for partial occupation in the early 
summer. It will open under the super- 
intendence of Charles H. Johnson, for- 
merly superintendent of St. Christo- 
pher’s Orphans’ House at Dobb’s Ferry 
and now of the Brooklyn Bureau of 
Charities. 


To Country and Cottage 


The effect on institution children of a change from congregate housing in the 
city to cottage houses in the country 


R. R. Reeder 


Superintendent New York Orphan Asylum; Hastings-on-Hudson 
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We have ascended four rounds on the 
ladder of educational incentive. The 
part which fear plays, the function of 
the appetite, the industrial and social up- 
lift of pride of dress and the stimulat- 
ing influence of competition, have all 
been recognized and rated in our scheme 
of child training. We have gone far 
enough to see that the essential thing in 
the training of the child is motivation. 
The child is not simply passive and re- 
ceptive, he reacts positively upon his en- 
vironment and the various stimuli ap- 
plied to him. 

If we do not offer the proper motive 
and inducement for the growth which 
ought to take place, the child will look 
elsewhere and find what is liable to prove 
a less wholesome incentive. The fol- 
lowing items went the rounds of the 
daily papers a short time ago: 

Lenox, Mass.—John, William and James 
O’Brien, seven, ten and thirteen years old re- 
spectively, went to Michael Prout, a livery- 
man, late yesterday afternoon and said their 
mother wanted a team to drive to Pittsfield. 
Prout let them have his best horse and 
buggy. 

When the rig was not returned early last 
evening, and it was found the boys’ story 


was false, Policeman Dunn was _ notified. 
With several other South Berkshire officers, 


1 This is the tenth of a series of articles by Mr. Reeder 
based upon experiences associated with the moving of 
the New York Orphan Asylum from a barracks type of 
institution in Manhattan to the present site overlooking 
the Hudson. 


he searched for them all of the day. Late » 


this afternoon they were discovered at Day’s 
Hotel in Otis, twenty miles from Lenox. 
The trio said they slept out all of last night 
and were going to “rough” it for a spell. 


Passaic, N. J.—Four boys have been ar- 
rested for attempting to wreck a train near 
Passaic, and have confessed that it was their 
sixth attempt of this kind. The only reason 
they gave was their desire to witness the 
excitement. Young America in search of 
excitement is a dangerous proposition and 
should have his ambition chastened by the 
reform school. 


It would not be fair to say that these 
boys were criminals or that they were 
worse than thousands of other boys, your 
boys and mine, if our boys were simi- 
larly circumstanced. To any student of 
child nature it is apparent that the main 
cause of such juvenile criminality, law- 
lessness, delinquency, or whatever you 
may call it, is lack of proper motivation, 
or want of inducement to wholesome 
forms of activity. These boys were 
simply left to their own resources for 
finding interest, excitement or employ- 
ment and it is not strange when so left 
that their energies should manifest them- 
selves in such abnormal and forbidden 
ways. 

Thousands of boys and girls are neg- 
lected in just this way. From their per- 
sonal appearance we would never think 
of calling them neglected children, for 


they are well fed and well dressed, but | 


they are neglected in a more serious way 
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than simply a failure to provide the crea- 
ture comforts of life, however well this 
may be done. They are either starving 
in their social and moral development or 
else feeding on forbidden fruit in the 
various forms of interest and amusement 
which théy must find for themselves. 
The problem then that every one must 
meet who is responsible for the care and 
training of children is this: How can I 
provide wholesome and adequate incen- 
tives for the outflow of their on-rushing 
energies? If the parents of the above 
delinquents or some one else interested 
in them in the community had furnished 
adequate motive for expenditure of their 
energy along proper lines, they would in 
all probability not have sought criminal 
ways for its expression. 

When hundreds of thousands of chil- 
dren are turned out of school with no 
work, no interests or industries of any 
kind for them to pursue, and no one to 
safeguard their leisure with suggestions 
as to how to employ their time, it is not 
at all surprising that they should run 
amuck of police officers. About the 
worst thing you can do for children any- 
where is simply to leave them to them- 
selves. They are ready and waiting to 
be led in helpful ways. Left entirely 
alone and to their own resources day af- 
ter day, to find their own amusement as 
thousands of them are, means just such 
mistakes and mischief as the two arti- 
cles above describe. I do not mean to 
say that there is no such thing as genu- 
ine, unalloyed deviltry in some children, 
but I do mean to say that about ninety 
per cent of its expression comes about 
from the lack of proper motivation and 
wholesome inducement toward right ac- 
tion and conduct. 

There is at present considerable in- 
terest aroused in suppressing the great 
evil of child labor in this country. It 
is a movement that should have every- 
one’s support. But while carrying on 
the campaign against child labor let us 
not forget that child idleness is a much 
greater evil, and that for every child in- 
jured by child labor probably ten suffer 
from child idleness. One evil takes an 
open and positive form; we can all see it 
and cry out against it, while another evil 
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may be negative or passive, and do ten 
times more harm without challenging 
our attention—so it is with child idle- 
ness, 

To motive the lives of children in a 
family of even ordinary size is no small 
problem, for the energy expended by the 
normal, vigorous, growing youngster is 
almost incalculable. The boy whose 
years are still reckoned with one figure, 
if strong and healthy, is simply a dyna- 
mo of force. Energy is radiating in 
every direction during his waking mo- 
ments. He has “power to let.” To cap- 
ture and direct his physical and spirit- 
ual forces is the problem of parent and 
teacher. But when the family is en- 
larged into the institution with its two 
or three hundred children the problem 
is immensely greater, in fact it becomes 
so difficult of solution in the proper way . 
that many do not attempt it. They sim- 
ply shut their eyes to the true nature 
of childhood and deny the child his na- 
tural birthright of free expression. 

The easy way to “get along” with 
large groups of children is the method 
of restraint, of suppression and of well 
grooved system. But this is simply a 
“get along” way of doing things, it is 
not helpful development for the child. 
The examples cited above were not nec- 
essarily juvenile criminals. Their acts 
were probably not conscious, premedi- 
tated and devilish, as might at first 
thought appear. It is quite possible that 
a sympathetic advocate understanding 
boy nature could prove an alibi for con- 
scious intention and purpose in each 
case. Such instances are rather ex- 
amples of misdirected energy which 
may have needed only the suggestion 
and sympathetic interest of some one 
who understands boy nature to have 
expended itself in helpful as well as 
more truly enjoyable ways. 

Beginning July first vacation was upon 
us. What could we do to motive the 
lives of two hundred children for the 
months of July and August? I will tell 
vou what we did. About eighty indivi- 
dual vegetable and flower gardens were 
already well under way. The planting, 
weeding, cultivating, crop-gathering, 
etc., have consumed hours and energies. 
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that would otherwise have passed wear- 
ily through the hot days of summer or 
found expression in forbidden ways. 
Thirty boys and girls have made from 
four to sixty cents on the sale of their 
vegetables. This money has found its 
way to the candy counter, has sweetened 
trips to Rockaway Beach, Coney Island, 
West Point and the parks, and some of 
it has found its way into the mission 
box; some has been expended for fancy 
stationery, ribbons, etc. The children 
with flower gardens have gathered hun- 
dreds of bouquets for the cottage vases, 
for button-hole bouquets, for their visit- 
ing friends and relatives. A contract 
for excavating a number of tons of earth 
was undertaken by twenty-five boys for 
a penny for ten pails full. Earnings of 
from ten to two dollars have been made 
at this work. <A prize was offered for 
the best vacation product of any kind 
from a dress to a written composition. 
A dozen boys under the direction of the 
manual training teacher, have been 
building a merry-go-round eighteen feet 
in diameter—a substantial piece of appa- 
ratus which will provide a most popular 
form of recreation for a long time to 
come. Three pianos have been at the 
service of those boys and girls who 
showed serious purpose in_ practice. 
These instruments have claimed many 
hours of time which otherwise would 
have filtered away to no purpose. As 
the result of this privilege during the last 
four years we have never been without 
a boy or girl musician to play accom- 
paniments to the children’s singing in the 
absence of the regular leader, and this 
without formal instruction in instrumen- 
tal music—simply as the result of an op- 
portunity offered and encouragement 
given to make use of it. Material and 
tools for building play houses have fur- 
nished wholesome outlet for much pent- 
up skill and energy which might easily 
have found expression in less helpful 
ways. Visits of from one day to two 
weeks with friends or relatives have 
made a number of the children happy. 
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Four grades of school work have been 
carried on through the vacation, so dis- 
tributed as to give each child about five 
or six weeks’ vacation. 

The ten or twelve weeks’ vacation 
given children of the public schools each 
summer is a demoralizing feature of 
child life. It is sacrificing the best in- 
terests of the child for a money consid- 
eration. The vacation school is a recog- 
nition of this fact and a partial remedy 
for the evil. Think of the moral and so- 
cial, not to speak of intellectual waste 
as the result of hundreds of thousands 
of children being turned into the streets 
for a period of from two to three 
months! Every teacher knows what a 
loss it is for children to drop all school 
work for nearly three months, and how 
long it takes to get them back into good 
working shape after such dissipation of 
time and energy. The moral waste no 
one can estimate as every mother of a 
family knows who is put to it to find 
proper outlet for the growing energies 
of her boys. 

A great deal of interest has been 
awakened among the children during the 
summer school sessions by over twenty- 


‘five cash prizes distributed among them 


for various forms of excellence and im- 
provement in the different branches of 
the curriculum. These have given more 
than the usual motive to school effort. 

About a dozen of our boys and girls 
have spent many hours during the vaca- 
tion period making book cases for them- 
selves under the stimulus of the promise 
that each one will be given a small pri- 
vate library to be boxed with the case 
and shipped to them wherever they may 
go on leaving the Orphanage. 

The above forms of activity together 
with open cottage libraries, swimming in 
the Hudson, house keeping, out door 
games and going black berrying have 
shortened up the summer, and yielded a 
satisfactory increase in strength and pur- 
pose, in acquisition of power and in mor- 
al control. All this illustrates what we 
mean by providing motive for the devel- 
opment of the child. 


Getting Down to Hard Pan 


THE STANDARD OF LIVING 


[A definite attempt has been made at this year’s New York 
State Conference of Charities and Correction to focus public 
epinion on what the standard of living means in its practical 


bearings today. Two needs were emphasized—the need of de- 
termining authoritatively the essentials of a normal standard 
—the need for Knowledge of the cost of concrete essentials in 
various communities. It was pointed out on the one hand, that 
without such units, it is impossible to determine the extent of 
the exploitation of labor. On the other hand, without such 
units, it is impossible to determine whether relief is adequate 
er not. The report of the chairman of the committee, and the 
papers and the discussions which followed, maKe such distinct 
contributions to the consideration of this prime problem of the 
social welfare that they are published here entire.] 


The Social Significance of the Standard of Living 


Frank Tucker 


Vice-President Provident Loan Society, New York 


The progress of social thought in this 
country has been closely related to the 
national and state conferences of chari- 
ties and correction. It is true that the 
history of the national conference be- 
gins with the problem of the charitable 
and correctional institutions of the state; 
it is true that our various state confer- 
ences are largely given over to discus- 
sion of the administrative and financial 
problems of institutions and activities 
dealing with the wrecked, the broken, the 
deficient and those offending law; but 
ever increasingly has there developed a 
desire to get at causes of poverty and 
crime, to know the reasons for indus- 
trial inefficiency, physical infirmities, lack 
of character and sub-normal mental ca- 
pacity. We know the amount of the bill 
we have to pay; we want to know why 
it is so big and why it rolls up in the 
face of what we call “prosperous times.” 

The future historian of social work 
will, I am sure, record two addresses as 
distinguishing the recent Philadelphia 
session of the national conference. 

In the presidential address of Dr. 
Devine we find the spirit of this confer- 
ence, which seeks expression in tonight’s 
session, summed up in the following 
passage: 

If I have rightly conceived the dominant 
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idea of the modern philanthropy it is em- 
bodied in a determination to seek out and 
strike effectively at those organized forces 
of evil, at those particular causes of depend- 
ence and intolerable living conditions which 
are beyond the control of the individuals 
whom they injure and whom they too often 
destroy. 

In Dr. Frankel’s address as chairman 
of the section on needy families we find 
a new statement of the causes of poverty, 
and in the discussion of those causes we 
realize he is really setting up the elements 
of a standard of living which cannot be 
violated without the social unit becoming 
a social deficit. 

Dr. Frankel says: 

Stripped of all verbiage and reduced to their 
elements, we find that all existing poverty and 
pauperism are attributable and may be attribu- 
ted to one of three major causes; for the sake 
of clearness, however, we shall define four 
causes : 

1. Ignorance, 

2. Industrial inefficiency, 

3. Exploitation of labor, 

4, Defects in governmental supervision of 
the welfare of citizens. 


To discuss satisfactorily the standard 
of living it is obvious that we must first 
endeavor to define the phrase in such 
terms as to permit it to convey a com- 
mon meaning to all who use it. If such 
a definition can be evolved the obvious 
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next step is to agree upon the essentials 
of a standard of living which shall mean 
for each individual existence as a happy 
and independent member of society. Ac- 
cepting these essentials as founded upon 
experience and embodying the best 
thought of social economists, it should 
not be difficult to measure them in terms 
of dollars and cents for given social units 
in definite localities. And again having 
such schedules setting forth in terms of 
dollars and cents the cost of the essen- 
tials of a standard of living which will 
permit a given social unit in a definite 
locality to exist in a happy, healthy and 
independent manner, it should not be 
impossible to compare such schedules of 
cost with the known standards of com- 
pensation in the same localities. And by 
such comparisons alone shall we know 
the extent to which labor is exploited; 
and if exploited we are led to inquire 
how the deficiency is made up. We 
shall be led to inquire the price that so- 
ciety pays when the work of women and 
children is necessary to supplement the 
wages of the father. We shall be led 
to inquire the price that society pays 
when a portion of it is housed below the 
standard, is fed below the standard, is 
clothed, is warmed, has its rest and 
pleasures, is protected against sickness 
and accident, below the standard _ be- 
cause that portion is ignorant through 
lack of education, because it is incapa- 
ble through lack of education, because 
its services are exploited for the selfish 
purpose of others, or because of the un- 
enlightened attitude of some who con- 
scientiously (perhaps) maintain that la- 
hor is a commodity to be paid for 
according to supply and demand without 
regard to the essentials of a normal 
standard of living and the cost of those 
essentials. 

And again having such schedules set- 
ting forth in terms of dollars and cents, 
the cost of the essentials of a normal 
standard of living, have we not found 
a measure by which the “adequate relief”’ 
of our modern theory method of aiding 
dependent families may be measured? 

In short it seems apparent that until 
the essentials of a normal standard of 
living are set up and accepted, and until 
investigation discloses the cost of such 
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essentials in definite localities for given 
social units,—Society cannot determine: 

Whether labor in that community is ex- 
ploited or adequately compensated. 

How inadequate compensation of the nat- 
ural wage earner is supplemented and at 
what cost to the well-being of the family. 

Whether our educational systems are ef- 
fective in preparing boys and girls for the 
problems of our modern life. 

" Whether the standards by which our ma- 
terial relief for dependent families is meas- 
ured are really “adequate” or not. 

Nor, in the absence of this knowledge, can 
labor in its various sub-divisions intelli- 
gently move from one locality to another. 


Rvaee Off-hand it seems a simple 
the Standard thing to define the phrase 
of Living. standard of living, but 
when the attempt is made terms that de- 
fine. are found to be elusive and the 
natural inclination is to seek a defini- 
tion by describing the essential elements 
of a normal standard of living. In the 
hope that it will stand the test of an- 
alysis and as offering a basis for our dis- 
cussion the following definition is put 
forth: 

A standard of living is a measurement 
of life expressed in a daily routine which 
is determined by income and the condi- 
tions under which it is earned, economic 
and social environment, and capacity 
for distributing the income. 

A normal standard of living is one 
which permits each individual of a social 
unit to exist as a healthy human being, 
morally, mentally and physically. 

The daily routine of life, as most of 
us know it, requires as essential ele- 
ments: 


1. Shelter. 9. Provision for sick- 
2. Food and drink. ness and accident, 
3. Clothing. dental, surgical 
4, Light and fuel. and other care nec- 
5. Furniture and Fur- essary for the es- 


nishings. tablishment and 
6. Carfares. preservation of 
7. Incidental expenses. sound health. 
8. Recreation. 10. Savings. 


11. Insurance. 


It should not be difficult to bring about 
a general acceptance of the essentials. 
The list given above is generally ac- 
cepted by those who have written recent- 
ly on this subject. It is varied but 
slightly by a group of social workers 
who have prepared budgets for given 
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social units which will be referred to 
later. 

At this point two questions naturally 
arise: Has the cost of these essentials 
been determined? Can the cost be 
reasonably determinted ? 

To the first question I answer that 
so far as I know the present day writers 
on social economics have assumed cer- 
tain round sums as the cost of living, as 
for instance Dr. Devine in his Principles 
of Relief says: 

Recognizing the tentative character of 
such an estimate, it may be worth while to 
record the opinion that in New York city, 
where rentals and provisions are, perhaps, 
more expensive than in any other large city, 
for an average family of five persons the 
minimum income on which it is practicable 
to remain self-supporting, and to maintain 


any approach to a decent standard of living, 
is $600 a year. 


Professor Albion W. Small is quoted 
as saying in a lecture: 
No man can live, bring up a family, and 


enjoy the ordinary human happiness on a 
wage of less than $1,000 a year. 


John Mitchell estimates the mini- 
mum wage that will maintain a working- 
man and his family according to the 
“American standard” as $600 a year. 

Nor have I been able to find any govy- 
ernment tables which are based on given 
units and definite localities. 

The estimate of Dr. Devine has a 
value in that it is for a given social unit 
in a definite locality, but it is insufficient 
in that it does not set up a standard of 
essentials and the total is not reached by 
a detailed estimate of the cost of each 
element—and he frankly says so. Pro- 
fessor Small’s estimate is without value; 
it is a sweeping generalization dealing 
with no unit, measured by economic con- 
ditions in no locality, and without edu- 
cational effect because it is refuted by 
the experience of many men in many 
places. While Mr. Mitchell’s estimate in 
its explanation conveys a more definite 
picture than Professor Small’s, it is of 
doubtful value because it is a generaliza- 
tion and the processes by which it is 
atrived at are not set out for our judg- 
ment as to their soundness. 

Only those estimates of the cost of a 
normal standard of living are sound 
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which are based on a given social unit 
and on the cost of the essential elements 
of that standard in a given community. 

Can these costs be determined in such 
a way as to make society believe that 


they are well founded? 


To this question I ariswer, 
“Yes, I believe they can.” 
And my belief is the result 
of a careful experiment to test the pos- 
sibility of just such an effort. About 
three months ago five social workers 
came together in New York by accident, 
and the above question was asked. The 
essential elements of a normal standard 
of living were agreed upon—the list is 
set out in the earlier part of this paper. 
The social unit was fixed as a man and 
his wife and three children under earn- 
ing age. 

The cost of each essential was cal- 
culated in reasonable detail and with 
more than an average knowledge of 
economic conditions. The total when 
cast made each man and woman at that 
meeting look at his neighbor and wonder 
if there was anything wrong with the 
figures. That total was $931, which 
meant a compensation of $3.10 per day 
for 300 working days for the natural 
bread winner of that family. 

If those figures were sound it meant 
hard thinking for some people in that 
ereat city. But were they sound? To 
test them this question was put to two 
groups of the ablest social workers 
among dependent families in New York; 
women familiar with the necessary quan- 
tities, qualities and costs of the essen- 
tials; women whose daily work it is to 
deal with them. 

What items other than the following en- 
ter into a family budget? 


1, Rent; 2, Food and drink; 3, Clothing 
and shoes; 4, Light and fuel; 5, provision 
for sickness and accident, dental, surgical 
and other care necessary for establishment 
and preservation of sound physique; 6, In- 
surance; 7, Recreation; 8, Furniture and 
furnishings; 9, Carfares; 10, Savings; 11, 
Spending money and incidentals. 

Would you eliminate any of these items 
as unnecessary? Will you make up a budget 
which will show the cost of living for a 
family of a man and his wife and three 
children, the children being under earning 
age, it being assumed that the family is 
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housed, fed, clothed, etc., in such a way as 
to preserve health, mind and character, and 
permit the man to be a self-respecting citi- 
zen, and the children to grow up as such. It 
should also be assumed that both man and 
woman have average character and average 
capacity for management. To sum up, what 
ought it to cost a normal family of this size 
to live in a normal way under the conditions 
that prevail in New York at the present 
time? 


One group consisting of six sent in 
a combined estimate which was the re- 
sult of their joint deliberations ; the other 
group sent in individual estimates. 

The estimate of the first group was 
$942.00 a year. 

The individual estimates of the second 
group of ten showed three divisions. In 
division one there was 


PUB LITMALC Pros crecostensshs-stievate.e's Bislae c wire $1,449 
AES. Sie ira. Aen CARO RCE OE ERO RID 1,403 
at Cass Lb eaters at ole eens 1,394 
In division two there was: 
PP EREDS ULM atest ele socrston te totes steoete eerste, > $1,078 
al SMELT seotau, ot oct o eesshe nema taohe cote eh ANS 986 
rf) CES) MEMES Se Sists te Bit EMRE ORES GE 901 
il eae meee ekta vo Varcire ssa eit Nets Lede hay ep aNee S 900 
1 MPO res ERT RC ne Maycke fiovets 879 
In division three there were: 
DmUSLINALCRowae ote teeeciocet tere eres $768 


In both estimates of division three no 
allowance was made for medical services, 
furniture and furnishings, savings or in- 
surance. Had these items been includ- 
ed these estimates would have been in 
the second division, a fair average of 
which is $950. 

It will be noticed that the estimates in 
division one are entirely consistent and 
an examination of the details of cost 
shows a higher ideal of life than that 
contemplated by the problem to be an- 
swered. 

The reasonable establishment by these 
estimates of $950 a year as the cost of 
the essentials of a normal standard of 
living for the social unit of a man and 
his wife and three children in New York 
city points the way for investigations and 
estimates in other communities by a 
body whose findings would carry weight 
in each community in which it worked. 

But assuming that the essential ele- 
ments of a normal standard are accept- 
ed; their cost for different social units in 
definite localities known. How can this 
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knowledge affect standards of compensa- 
tion, adequate compensation being neces- 
sary to the maintenance of the stand- 
ard; and what basis has society for in- 
terfering between employer and employe 
in a matter which is personal to them. 

Let us answer the last question first. 
It is fundamental that society has a right 
to protect itself against the acts of its 
individual members detrimental to the 
general welfare. Poverty is detrimental 
to the general welfare. Therefore, so- 
ciety, which pays the bill for poverty, 
has the right to say whether poverty that 
is preventable shall continue to exist. 
And if a cause of preventable poverty 
is the exploitation of labor, as Dr. 
Frankel says it is, then it is the duty 
of society to investigate and determine 
the facts; it is the right of society to say 
to the employer, “You are not obliged 
to employ this man or woman, but if 
you do you must pay him a living wage 
for a given day’s work and you must 
permit him to work under proper condi- 
tions.” 

Society has been quick to enact laws 
for the protection of physical property 
and dumb animals, but against the de- 
struction of human beings by all the sub- 
tle causes growing out of a sub-normal 
standard of living there is little or no 
protection as yet. The cause is not diffi- 
cult to find; we hold human life too 
cheap and we pay the bill for its de- 
struction by subtle causes too indirectly. 

At the same time society has the right 
to say, and does say, to the employe, 
“You must live in a way that is not detri- 
mental to the general good.” 

Before this audience one may pre- 
dict, without being thought a visionary, 
that some of us may live to see a new 
court created to try new social crimes 
which will be recognized as growing out 
of violations of an established standard 
of living. 


And now let us consider 
how knowledge of the cost 
of a normal standard of 
living can affect standards of compen- 
sation. In the first place having in 
mind people of moderate earning ca- 
pacity) how are standards of compensa- 
tion set up? 


Right 
Standards of 
Compensation. 
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4. By obligation on the part of the em- 
ployer, when organization on the part of 
laoor is powerful enough to command the 
rate and supply. 


2. By mutual agreement on the part of em- 
ployer and employees when there is an in- 


telligent conception by both of the rights of 
each. 


3. By thought and consideration on the 
part of intelligent employers who consider 
the welfare of their employes as well as 
their own interests. 


4. By payment of what they call “going 
wages” on the part of thoughtless but not 
necessarily selfish employers. (These “going 
wages” have usually been going for twenty- 
five years or more and may originally have 
had some logical basis in the conditions that 
prevailed at the time of their establishment), 


5. By exploitation on the part of em- 
ployer; the needs of the employe being used 
to reduce the compensation to the minimum, 


With that portion of labor compen- 
sated by the first three methods named 
we need not concern ourselves. It us- 
ually commands a sufficient wage to 
maintain a normal standard at least. 

For that body of labor whose destinies 
are controlled by thoughtless employers 
there would be new hope if upon their 
standards of compensation could be fixed 
the light of authoritative statement of 
what is necessary to a normal standard 
of living and what these essentials cost. 
Today the wages of hundreds of thou- 
sands of porters, cleaners, drivers, deliv- 
erymen, clerks, and others, are fixed by 
employers on the basis of what they have 
been in the habit of paying, regardless 
of the cost of living or any other in- 
terest of the employe; and today the 
working conditions of hundreds of thou- 
sands are fixed by thoughtless employ- 
ers without regard to the happiness or 
well-being of the employes. And I re- 
eret to say that among this group of 
offending employers may be found the 
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managers of some of our charitable in- 
stitutions and activities, although in the 
past few years there has been great im- 
provement in this direction. 

Individual cases illustrating the above 
situation have multiplied in my own ex- 
perience; they might be cited here but 
time forbids. 

For the thoughtless employer there 
must be an educational campaign based 
on knowledge; public opinion can only 
be formed when facts are produced. All 
our life of today is too much affected By 
attitudes of mind which originate in pre- 
cedents and axiomatic sayings based on 
facts of years ago. 

For the selfish exploiter of the dire 
needs of men and women there is noth- 
ing but the stern arm of the law. But 
law cannot be intelligently enacted un- 
less there is knowledge of the conditions 
that demand it. Law fixing a minimum 
daily wage must be based on knowledge 
of the requisites of a normal standard 
of living and their cost in definite locali- 
ties. We have decreed the conditions 
under which work of many kinds may 
be performed, and we have decreed those 
conditions in order that the lives of men 
and women may be prolonged. We have 
decreed in many places the physical and 
moral conditions under which men and 
women may live. And why stop short 
and not say that in that mutual relation 
of men and women we call labor, there 
shall be paid by the one to the other at 
least sufficient to maintain a family ac- 
cording to an established normal stand- 
ard. 

For the intelligence of employer and 
competence of employed society is re- 
sponsible through its educational sys- 
tems. For the exploitation of one. by 
the other it is responsible through its 
legislation. For intelligent action in 
both directions we must have facts and 
facts can only be otbained by investiga- 
tion by those who are competent and fair 
seekers for truth. 


The Relation Between Standards of Living and 
Standards of Compensation 


Lee KA. Frankel 


United Hebrew Charities, New York. 


At the meeting of the National Con- 
ference of Charities and Corrections, 
held in Philadelphia in May last, the 
writer, as chairman of the committee 
on needy families, presented certain 
views in relation to the question of de- 
pendence which have a bearing on the 
subject of the paper presented to-day, 
and which for the sake of clearness, I 
desire to repeat at this time. 

In the paper referred to the fact was 
brought out, as shown by the United 
States Census Bulletin on benevolent in- 
stitutions, that there has been practically 
no increase in poverty in the United 
States, and that we have no cause to fear 
conditions of pauperism such as were 
known in England and other of the older 
European countries. 

The charitable institutions, both pri- 
vate and public throughout the United 
States, showed an increase of inmates 
of 553 for the fiscal year ending Jan- 
uary I, 1904, a practically negligable 
quantity. From the figures obtainable 
in the report above referred to and from 
such other studies as could be made, it 
was assumed that the total cost of the 
dependent poor in the United States was 
approximately $50,000,000 or about 
sixty-two cents per capita. The greater 
part of this sum was expended for the 
care of the sick and for the support and 
maintenance of orphaned children, 
neither of whom can be classed as per- 
manent charges. Permanent depend- 
ency, including the deaf and the blind 
required an outlay of only $13,500,000. 

In the paper referred to the writer 
hazarded the belief that such poverty as 
did exist was not the result to any extent 
of moral deterioration or degeneracy on 
the part of those who became dependent 
but was due to two very distinct causes. 
One of these was the assumption on the 
part of the community at large (an 
assumption which has become histori- 
cal), that poverty of some form or 
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other has always existed and will con- 
tinue to exist,—in other words that it 
is irremediable. This Laissez Faire at- 
titude is well conveyed in the classic 
phrases: “The poor shall always be with 
you”—‘“The poor shall not cease out of 
the land.” The second cause is due to 
existing conditions which compel those 
who have become impoverished to re- 
main submerged and force other well- 
meaning and _ well-intentioned indivi- 
duals, in spite of all efforts to the con- 
trary, to enter the dependent classes. 

On this belief, a re-statement of our 
philanthropic position was suggested. 
Instead of the classical, well-known 
causes for distress which have gone 
through the text books and which have 
become a permanent part of the liter- 
ature of philanthropy, the writer group- 
ed the causes of dependence under four 
distinct headings, in the belief that prac- 
tically all dependency could thus event- 
ually be classified. These four group- 
ings are: 


1. Ignorance. 

2. Industrial inefficiency. 

3. Exploitation of labor. 

4. Defects in governmental supervision of 
the welfare of citizens. 


To the student of the subject and to 
one who comes in daily contact with 
forms of poverty, it will be a compara- 
tively simple matter to correlate under 
these four headings such immediate 
causes as widowhood, orphanage, lack 
of work, and even intemperance and im- 
morality. Summarized, the conclusions 
which the writer drew may be classified 
as follows: 


(1) Dependency and pauperism are abnor- 
mal to society and are remediable. The fact 
that they have existed in the past does not 
predicate that they must continue to exist in 
the future. 


(2) If pauperism and dependency exist, 
the responsibility for their continuance must 
be assumed by society, and must not be 
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ifted to the poor, who are in many in- 
ces the victims of society, indifference 
d neglect. 


(3) There is no growth of pauperism in 

e United States. Even the amount which 

ists can be minimized by legislation and by 
. public opinion. 


For the purpose of this session, it has 
een deemed advisable to make a study 
of certain dependent families, in the 
hope of ascertaining to what extent de- 
pendency was due to causes over which 
the dependent had no control. 
In order to obtain this information, 
the writer made a study of 100 families 
who applied for assistance to the United 
Hebrew Charities for the first time dur- 
ing the fiscal year beginning October Ist, 
1905. It will probably be urged that 
100 families is too few from which to 
draw any definite conclusion, nor is it 
the idea of the writer that any such con- 
clusion can be drawn. I believe you will 
agree, however, that the facts which 
have been determined are at least dis- 
tinctly suggestive and that the study 
thus made should be carried out along 
similar lines with other groups of indi- 
viduals. It is more than likely that the 
conditions which maintain among the 
applicants for assistance at the above so- 
ciety are not precisely those which would 
be found among similar groups of ap- 
plicants of the Charity Organization So- 
ciety or the Association for Improving 
the Condition of the Poor. The results 
as obtained are given here in detail in 
the belief that they will indicate, at least 
for this particular group, that a revision 
of our relief attitude is in order and 
that the work of philanthropic organiza- 
tions in the future must be along the 
lines of prevention rather than of cure. 

As stated above, the 100 families ap- 
plied for the first time for help in some 
form or the other after October I, 1905. 
The records of these families, which 
were kept by the society, while fairly ac- 
curate, were not considered sufficiently 
conclusive for the study in question. For 
this reason a special investigation has 
been made of each one of these families, 
directed to ascertain not so much the 
immediate cause of distress, but to as- 
certain the underlying causes which pro- 
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duced the condition requiring the fam- 
ily to apply for assistance. 

It seems somewhat remarkable that 
of the entire number, the immediate 
causes of distress came under but four 
separate headings. In _ sixty-two of 
these cases the immediate cause of dis- 
tress was sickness. In fourteen cases the 
immediate cause of distress was widow- 
hood; desertion on the part of the wage 
earner necessitated six of the depend- 
ent families to apply for assistance, and 
the remainder of eighteen families be- 
came dependent because of insufficient 
earnings or lack of work. 

The purpose of this paper will be to 
analyze these families and to bring to 
your notice the particular facts in rela- 
tion thereto which bear upon the topic 
under discussion: 

“The relation of standards of living 
to the standards of compensation.” 


Sixty-two of the 100 fam- 
ilies, as stated above, ap- 
plied to the United Hebrew 
Charities because of illness. In all but 
two of these cases the illness was that 
of the wage earner which used up any 
savings which the family might have 
had and eventually required outside in- 
tervention, in order to keep the family 
together. It is significant that in eight- 
een out of the sixty-two cases, the dis- 
ease which afflicted the husband was 
tuberculosis. Eight of the wage earn- 
ers suffered from rheumatism which in- 
capacitated them from work; two from 
chronic heart disease; two had asthma; 
two cancer; three had intestinal ca- 
tarrh; three general debility; two were 
ruptured; three were victims of opera- 
tions, of which one was necessitated by 
an accident happening in the course of 
work; two were sufferers from lead pois- 
oning ; two became insane; four suffered 
from disease of the abdominal tract 
and other diseases such as paralysis, 
pneumonia, typhoid fever, gall stones, 
disjointed spine, impaired sight had one 
victim each. 

The occupation of these wage earners 
were as diversified as their illnesses. 
Eleven were tailors; thirteen pressers ; 
six operators; five laborers; two carpen- 
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ters; two painters; two peddlers and 
there was one in each of the following 
trades,—restaurateur, conductor, teach- 
er, lithographer, barber, printer, clerk, 
musician, driver, insurance agent, lens 
driller, tobacco stripper, leather cutter, 
stocking weaver, bottle washer, varnish- 
er, rag sorter, clothing cutter, examiner, 
button-hole maker and jobber. 

The average length of residence in the 
United States was twelve years, the 
maximum being thirty years and the 
minimum five years. The average age 
of the husband and wage earner was 
thirty-nine years, the maximum being 
fifty and the minimum twenty-four years. 
The average wages per week were 
$8.80, the maximum (in one instance) 
being $30 and the minimum $3. Eight- 
een of the families had children who 
were wage earners, who were contribut- 
ing to the families’ support. In but 
one instance did the father carry life in- 
surance which amounted to $200. Two 
others had at some period carried life 
insurance policies, but were unable to 
meet the annual premiums. Ten had 
savings running from $50 to $600 which 
were used up for medical advice and 
other support during the period of ill- 
ness prior to the period of dependency. 
Sixteen of the families belonged to 
lodges; eight belonged to benefit so- 
cieties which gave burial expenses only; 
ten of the families had belonged to benefit 
societies but were expelled owing to their 
inability to pay their dues. The standard 
of living prior to the time of applica- 
tion was poor in forty-two families, fru- 
gal in nine, fair in eight and good in 
three. Fourteen of these families had 
two children each; ten had three chil- 
dren each; twenty-one had four children 
each; eight had five children each and 
nine had more than five. 

Similar studies were made in the cases 
of destitution where the immediate cause 
of distress was widowhood. Careful in- 
quiries made at the homes in reference 
to the deceased husband showed that the 
average length of residence in the United 
States had been fourteen years, the max- 
imum being twenty-three and the mini- 
mum five years. It seems the saddest 
kind of a reflection on present conditions 
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to realize that the average age of the 
husband at the time of death was thirty- 
eight years, the maximum being fifty- 
five and the minimum twenty-eight 
years. Four of these men were oper- 
ators; two were painters; three were 
bakers; one a carpenter; one a presser 
and one a purse maker. The average 
wages of these men for some period prior 
to their death was $9 per week, the max- 
imum being $14 and the minimum be- 


ing $5. The diseases which produced 
death were tuberculosis in two in- 
stances, two had heart disease; one 


paralysis; one rheumatism; one _ intes- 
tinal catarrh; one gall stones; one ery- 
sipelas; one appendicitis; one was run 
over and killed and one died of typhoid 
fever. But one of these men carried 
life insurance, amounting to $200. Four 
belonged to lodges; in one family there 
were children who were wage earners. 
Three families had two children each; 
three had three children each; four had 
four children each and four had more 
than four children each. 

Eighteen of the 100 families that were 
studied required assistance because of 
the inability of the wage earner to make 
a living. The average length of time 
in the United States was fourteen years 
the maximum being twenty-six and the 
minimum five years. The average age 
of the husband was thirty-seven, the 
maximum being fifty and the minimum 
twenty-three. Five of these men were 
operators; three were polishers; two 
were tailors; one was an oyster opener! 
one a cutter; one a glazier; one a car 
penter; one a teacher; one a butcher: 
one a presser; one a clothing repairer 
The average rate of wage per week 
was $6.80, the maximum being $12 anc 
the minimum Sen she physical condi! 
tion of the wage earners was poor iti 
five cases, good | in twelve cases and fai/ 
in one case. The cause of insufficient 
earnings was in eight instances ineffil 
ciency, six low rate of wages and in fou!’ 
instances lack of work. Two of thesis 
families belonged to lodges; three bes 
longed to benefit societies which gav 
burial expenses only; two were expelle; 
from lodges for non-payment of dues 
Three of the families had contributin: 


years. 
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wage earners. The standard of living in 
fifteen families was poor and three fru- 
gal. Three of these families had two 
children; three had three children; four 
had four children; three had five chil- 
dren and five had over five children. 

Of the entire 100 families examined, 
the only instances in which moral de- 
linquency on the part of the husband 
could be found were due to desertion. 
Even so it is difficult to determine, owing 
to the absence of the wage earner, the 
under-lying causes producing such de- 
linquency. For the lack of a better 
term, desertion in three instances is at- 
tributable to shiftlessness; in one in- 
stance to lack of work and in one in- 
stance to insufficient earnings. One of 
the men was a gambler and general ne’er- 
do-well. The average length of resi- 
dence in the United States was fifteen 
years, the maximum being twenty and 
the minimum eight years. Two of the 
men were operators; one a baster; one 
a peddler ; one a carpenter ; one a weaver. 
The average earnings per week were 
$10.50, the maximum being $20 and the 
minimum $5. In one instance the family 
had savings amounting to $400. The 
average age of the husbands was thirty- 
four years, the maximum being forty- 
two and the minimum being twenty-eight 
Two of these families had two 
children; one had three children; two 
had five children and one family had 
seven children. The standard of living 
in three cases was poor, in one frugal, 
one fair and one good. 


It has been found difficult 
to tabulate the hours of 
work per week in which 
the wage earners in these 100 families 
were engaged. This is largely owing 
to the fact that in the needle industries, 
there are dull and busy seasons. Those 
who were thus employed approximated 
three to four months during the year, in 
which they worked a minimum of forty- 
eight hours per week. Then the dull sea- 
son of from three to six months and a 
slack season annroximated three months 
during which they were idle. 

Of the fortv-nine individuals engaged 
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in the needle industry, twenty men dur- 
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ing the busy season worked from forty- 
eight to sixty hours per week. Twenty- 
one worked from sixty-six to seventy- 
two hours per week; seven men worked 
from eighty-four to ninety-six hours per 
week, and one man worked 120 hours 
per week. Many of these men during 
the busy season earned as high as $18 
or $20 a week, which fell during the dull 
season to from $7 to $10 per week. Dur- 
ing the idle season they of course earned 
nothing so that the average for this class 
of work during the year is from $7 to 
$10 a week. 

Of all the trades in which these wage 
earners were engaged, that of baker 
seems to be the worst from the stand- 
point of overwork. The three bakers 
herein enumerated worked eighteen 
hours per day seven days during the 
week. The barber who is recorded in 
the group of sickness was on duty ninety 
hours per week. The butcher was on 
duty eighty-eight hours per week and 
the waiter seventy-seven hours per week, 
working seven nights per week. In the 
other trades referred to above, the work- 
ing hours varied from forty-eight to 
sixty-six hours per week. 

Conclusions from these figures must 
be drawn with care. Eight hours’ work 
in one trade might be equivalent to 
twelve hours in another, and the influ- 
ences of what may appear to be excessive 
labor would be materially modified by 
the conditions in which the labor is 
carried on. 

The question of drawing conclusions 
from the various illnesses which have 
been recited as producing incapacity or 
death is even more difficult and more 
delicate to formulate than to draw con- 
clusions from the hours of labor, dur- 
ing which the wage earners in these fam- 
ilies were employed. Each family has 
been carefully studied with respect to 
its income, with respect to the hours of 
labor, and so far as it was possible to 
obtain it, with respect to the surround- 
ings in the home and in the shops, fac- 
tories and other places in which the 
wace earners were employed. Finally, 
a statement of the wage earner or of 
the member of his family most compe- 
tent to judge was taken and in every in- 
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stance where there was doubt as to the 
cause of illness, these have been placed 
in the unknown column. The evidence 
seems to be conclusive, however, that the 
diseases from which these men suffered 
was produced, or if not produced at 
least aggravated by 

Overwork in three instances. 

By poor nourishment in fourteen instances. 

By bad industrial surroundings in seven 


instances. : ‘ 

By overwork and bad industrial surround- 
ings in four instances. ; ; 

By overwork and poor nourishment in 
three instances. ; 

By bad industrial surroundings and poor 
nourishment in two instances. 


It seems hardly necessary 
to dilate upon these figures 
in extenso. The fact 
seems to be amply demonstrated that in 
nearly every instance the families that 
have been thus studied are victims of 
conditions, under which they were com- 
pelled to live, and the victims of indus- 
trial and economic environment which 
crushed them and which forced them 
into the ranks of dependents, notwith- 
standing any desire on their part to 
rise. It is significant that the ordinary 
causes of distress which are chargeable 
to the poor do not enter into considera- 


Poverty 
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oral 
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tion here. In but one instance was there 
a question of intemperance, the man 
eventually becoming insane. It should 


be remembered, however, that before he 
began to drink, he was suffering from 
tuberculosis. None of these families 
even to-day exhibit any of the well- 
known symptoms of pauperism. Some 
of them have remained and will continue 
to remain dependents, for the simple 
reason that they are unable, owing either 
to present illness or to widowhood, to 
firmly establish themselves and become 
independent. It is not at all difficult to 
understand how a baker, working in an 
unsanitary basement eighteen hours a 
day for seven days a week, must neces- 
sarily break down and become a physi- 
cal wreck. It requires no stretch of the 
imagination to understand how a bottle 
washer in a brewery, who works in 
winter in a room where no heat is per- 
mitted and where the water froze on his 
boots, should became a victim of disease. 
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It is easily conceivable how pressers and 
operators and tailors, working in unsan- 
itary surroundings, in close, ill-ventilated 
quarters, earning insufficient for their 
living, going from the shop to equally 
unsanitary and crowded dwellings and 
having an insufficient supply of food for 
proper nourishment, should also rapidly 
go to pieces. It requires no deep insight 
into the situation to be able to under- 
stand why widows with children, whose 
husbands have been taken from them in 
the prime of life, through accident or 
through disease, and for whom no pro- 
vision has been possible by the father 
and for whom the employer likewise 
makes absolutely no provision, should 
necessarily become dependent. } 

To what extent these cases are typical 
it is difficult to say. Some of the in- 
formation obtained may be questioned as 
to its correctness. It must be remem- 
bered that the facts elicited are state- 
ments made by the individuals them- 
selves and may have a certain amount 
of bias. It cannot be gainsaid however, 
if we study only the actual wage earn- 
ings, the length of work per day, and 
the physical signs in the home indicating 
poverty and low standard of living, that 
excluding all information that may be 
unreliable, it is demonstrated in these 
100 cases that a revision of our attitude 
toward the poor is absolutely imperative. 
These are not unworthy individuals. who 
suffer from their own folly. These are 
not families who must be treated in a 
manner as I have stated in my previous 
paper, which is one either of condescen- 
sion or reproach. These are living, suf- 
fering human beings, instilled with hopts 
and ideals and ambitions equally with 
us, who are truly the submerged tenth 
of our present civilization, submerged 
not because they are dissolute, sub- 
merged not by reason of any evil acts 
of their own, but because they lived in 
an industrial environment where it is 
a physical impossibility to eke out a de- 
cent living and to maintain a decent 
standard of existence. It is the hope of 
the writer that the study thus made while, 
as stated above, it is by no means con- 
clusive and while it has reference to a! 
special and peculiar group of individuals 
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and families, may nevertheless be con- 
ducive of similar studies and that as a 
result of such studies we can arrive at 
some definite conclusion regarding the 
poverty which continues in spite of all 
the benign influences that exist in the 
United States. It is my hope that when 
we once have solved this problem, when 
we once have produced that revolution 
which shall make it impossible for indi- 
viduals to become sick and to die, by rea- 
son of the work in which they are en- 
gaged, we may get away from our 
self-complacency sufficiently to realize 
that dependency is eradicable. We shall 
learn that charity is not a balm with 
which to shrive our souls, but a blot on 
our enlightenment and civilization. We 
shall understand that the basis of all 
philanthropic effort must rest not upon a 
maudlin sentimentality directed towards 
the victims of our own near-sighted 
and narrow policy, but shall be expressed 
in terms of exact justice. The opportun- 
ity must be given to all individuals to 
earn their livelihood (it is true by the 
sweat of their brow), but under condi- 
tions which permit of decent living, 
proper housing, wholesome nourishment 
and providing for the proverbial rainy 
day. 
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The Minimum Practicable Cost of an Adequate 
Standard of Living in New York City 


Caroline Goodyear 


New York Charity Organization Society 


It will be evident that this study is 
distinctly from the standpoint of the 
administration of relief and is concerned 
primarily with the standard of living 
for the maintenance of which relief is 
necessary and desirable. In cases where 
the cause of distress is such as to inter- 
fere seriously with the inherent earning 
capacity of the family and to reduce it 
permanently below the point at which it 
is possible to procure the material ne- 
cessities of a wholesome and reasonably 
comfortable home life, the policy of sup- 
plementing the income in some way so 
as to re-establish such normal conditions 
is that indicated by farsighted economy. 
In behalf of this class of applicants, of 
which the destitute widow with young 
children is typical, the two questions 
which logically suggest themselves at the 
outset of the course of treatment—aside 
from the more delicate and difficult prob- 
lem of the method of administering the 
relief,—are the following: First, what 
is the minimum income which is sufficient 
for all the reasonable needs of each par- 
ticular family—and second, whence shall 
it be obtained, or what share, after de- 
veloping, economizing and utilizing the 
inherent powers and natural resources of 
the family, remains to be supplied by 
charity. Unfortunately, the answer to 
the second question seems sometimes to 
be attempted before the first is definitely 
settled, and the result is an inconsistent 
and unintelligible policy which is dis- 
astrous in its effects. To analyze the 
difficulties of the former question and 
attempt to estimate the necessary cost 
of a reasonable standard is the object of 
this paper. 

The primary consideration governing 
the amount of the necessary income is 
of course the constitution of the family— 
with age, sex, occupation and health of 
each member—and in relation to this 
membership each of the following items 
must be considered in turn, namely; rent, 
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food, clothing, fuel, light, recreation and 
incidentals. The margin for sickness 
and other emergencies which is essential 
in a family which is to remain fully self- 
supporting may be left out of account 
for the time, in estimating the needs of 
a family which is acknowledged to be 
permanently dependent (as the necessary 
expense of such emergencies must always 
depend upon the particular circumstances 
of the case and can only be met as they 
arise). Neither need the pros and cons 
of insurance, union dues, church contri- 
butions, etc., be entered upon here. In 
the matter of savings, however, while for 
the dependent family as a whole they 
do not in the nature of the case exist, it 
seems right to remark in passing that 
those of the older sons and daughters, 
after they have paid in a fair price for 
board and met their other personal ex- 
penses, should be held sacred, and they 
should not be encroached upon for the 
establishment of future homes of their 
own. The recognition of their rights 
in this direction would, I believe, often 
tend to prevent deception, estrangement, 
and reckless marriages, and the perpetu- 
ation of dependency in the following gen- 
eration. 


Rent To take up the above list 
antivime of items. in order, rent is 
Conditions. of course one of basic 


importance, the housing conditions af- 
fecting not only the physical, but the 
mental, moral and social welfare of the 
family. The temptation to overcrowding 
is in New York city an almost irres- 
istible one, and the difficulty of securing 
a reasonable standard in the matters of 
light, ventilation and privacy, is not by 
any means confined to dependent fami- 
lies. Among the latter the extent to 
which body and soul are poisoned by 
this cause is simply incalculable. Vermin 
and the filth-diseases, tuberculosis, the im- 
pairment and loss of sight, and the neces- 
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sity laid upon young men and women of 
seeking their social life outside of the 
home, are some of the more conspicuous 
symptoms of the trouble. Even the com- 
mon saying that “cleanliness is cheap” 
is painfully untrue as regards the New 
York tenement house, and a really normal 
home life is beyond the reach of its in- 
habitants. Four dollars per month for 
each room in apartments of five rooms 
or less is about the minimum at which 
decency can be secured. Flats at this 
price rarely include either bath, heat or 
private hall, and it is necessary to make 
careful selection among them in order 
to find rooms that are free from de- 
moralizing environment or from serious 
defects of lighting, sanitation and re- 
pair. While the children are very young, 
light and ventilation are to be considered, 
rather than primarily the number of 
rooms, but as they grow older the con- 
sideration of privacy becomes more and 
more important, not only for the sake of 
a proper personal reserve, but to avoid 
an undue nervous friction which in many 
families is a deep-seated cause of trouble. 
It would seem that reasonable comfort 
can hardly be attained for a family of 
average size until there is at least one 
room besides the kitchen which is not 
ordinarily used as a sleeping room, 
though the common experience in most 
New York homes that an extra room is 
usually occupied by a more or less per- 
manent guest or lodger, may suggest the 
inexpediency of too great liberality in 
this direction. The presence of a per- 
manent invalid, especially of a consump- 
tive, will usually necessitate a higher rent 
than need otherwise be paid in order to 
eee the health of the rest of the fam- 
ily. 


The necessary cost of prop- 
er food is the most diffi- 
cult division of the prob- 
lem, chiefly from the difficulty of de- 
termining what constitutes an adequate 
standard as to quantity and variety. 
Both seem to be largely a question of 
habit and both vary according to the 
special circumstances of the family. 
Good management is important to pre- 
vent waste, and good cooking is neces- 
sary to render even the best of material 
attractive and digestible. It seems to 


Some Food 
Standards. 
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be a fact that children up to about six 
years of age thrive on the simplest and 
least expensive diet, and if they have an 
abundance of milk, cereal, bread and 
butter, and soup, are well nourished; 
but above that age they begin to show 
the need of a larger proportion of tissue 
building nutriment such as is contained 
in the flesh foods, which are of course 
more expensive. In the case of 
adults the nature of the occupation is 
the first consideration. Where there is 
plenty of active exercise and digestion 
is good, dried beans and peas are a cheap 
and excellent substitute for meat, but 
once or twice a week is as often as they 
should be served continuously. Stew 
meat, heart, liver, tripe, salt codfish, etc., 
afford much more nutriment in propor- 
tion to cost than the higher priced cuts 
of meat, and with skilful buying a good 
variety can be obtained for an average 
of less than ten cents per pound. Fresh 
vegetables and fruit cost more in pro- 
portion to the actual quantity of nutri- 
ment contained, than any of the above- 
mentioned foods, but a more generous 
allowance for such things would go far 
in the direction of a remedy for the 
various forms of indigestion which are 
so often found where the diet is too 
strictly limited. 

In order to learn something of the 
prices and variety of foods commonly 
used by the poor of our own race in New 
York city, about 100 families were visit- 
ed by the writer during the summer of 
1905, almost all more or less dependent 
upon charitable aid. The prices found 
to be most commonly paid for some staple 
articles are as follows: 


Tea, 25c. to 60c., usually 35c. per Ib. 
Coffee, 15c. to 30c., usually 25c. per Ib. 
Bread, 214c. to 5c. for a 1 Ib. loaf. 
Milk, 4c. to 5c. per qt. (“loose”). 
Butter, 238c. per Ib. 

Eggs, 25c. per dozen. 

Sugar, 3% lbs. for 238c. 

Oatmeal, 3% lbs. for 10c. 

Rice, 6c. per lb. 

Tapioca, 8c. per lb. 

Dried beans or peas, 8c. qt. 
Macaroni, 4c. to 12c., usually 8c. Ib. 
Cheese (“store”) 16c. Ib. 

Canned tomatoes, 6c.-8c. can. 

Dried apples, 10c.-12¢. lb. 

Prunes, 9c.-10c. Ib. 

Dates, 8c. lb. 


if 
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The prices of fresh vegetables were 
baffling, for no definite standard of 
measurement could be found, the huck- 
ster’s call for spinach, “ten cents a whole 
lot,” being a fair instance of the general 
vagueness. Potatoes at eight cents a 
basket, stringbeans at ten cents a pail, 
left one still in uncertainty as to the 
actual price, for the baskets are of 
many sizes and the pails even when of 
the same height and circumference have 
their bottoms at varying distances from 
the tops. 


As to meats,—four cents 
per pound will buy beef’s 
heart and occasionally in 
the large markets, acceptable stew meat; 
six cents buys tripe; eight cents chuck 
steak, liver, neck and breast of mutton 
or veal, corned beef, California ham, or 
fresh cod; ten cents, flank steak, chopped 
beef or leg of mutton; twelve cents, loin 
chops, pork chops, veal cutlets or shoul- 
der, or fowl. For salt pork and bacon 
the usual price is fourteen cents and for 
ham, round steak and Frankfurtor Bo- 
logna sausage sixteen cents is paid. 

Milk being one of the most important 
items, the difference in price between 
“loose” and bottled milk is a very serious 
matter. The use of the former was 
found almost universal among the fami- 
lies visited, and although in theory one 
would hesitate to advocate it, I have cer- 
tainly noticed more benefit from its abun- 
dant use than ill effects from its poor 
quality. 

Canned goods and ready cooked foods 
from the delicatessen store are generally 
recognized by the poor as extravagant, 
but they are sometimes a boon to the 
doubly burdened breadwinning mother 
who after her day’s work must prepare 
the family meal before she rests, and who 
without them would seldom have either 
time or strength for any but fried food. 

It has been my experience that under 
the discipline of a small but regular in- 
come, many women who would be de- 
moralized by fluctuations, become prac- 
tical scientists in economical manage- 
ment. I have before me the actual food 
purchases for one week of a certain 
Mrs. H., who was earning about $5 a 
week and was trying to support three 


Bargain Hunters’ 
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children. The amount expended was 
$2.87. Tea, coffee, butter and fruit are 
entirely lacking; and the prices paid are 
the result of keen “bargain hunting,” and 
the cheerful acceptance of inferior grades 
of food. Fully 50% more money is need- 
ed to supply the proper quantity, quality 
and variety.? 


The following estimate is submitted 
for an adequate week’s supply of food for 
such a family as Mrs. H’s.: 


Meat and fish, 7 lbs. wk. average 8c. lb.. $.56 
Bread (two loaves daily at 4¢.)........ -56 


Crackers OramMacaron isms sD smeeeere et .08 
MMlOuUr aloe lDSs ccce ee ss stree wees 10 
Cereals, including rice 4 lbs............ 12 
Milkgeovatsa. dally vatesic. sree sete rice 1.05 
BU UUCT tase ats, aicraitacs.6 srecske oterorcib core nce eteleiete Al 
TOS Me oe SSI oa aioe Sava oe Shavamererss erates anensder a the 25 
CAWOTeCOMCE as octet at cals cere Coren eee ee 12 
DUISAT Breve Storctere: cles olka tcherecetecte cookers ae 21 
Beans or; peas (dried)... em ci aches .08 
ROULATOES: siecle cnccoar sis ers ce sveteievernin eveuetsuskere eis .25 
Othereveretables' sc acute vos, crete Weer teeters 50 
UTE eee hate vos Cee ee ee 25 

$4.54 


The presence of a working man would 
add from $1.50 to $2.00 a week to the 
amount of this estimate. 


The cost of clothing, es- 
pecially for the girls, is 
comparatively light in 
families where the mother is free to de- 
vote her time directly to the care of the 
household. The processes of making 
over and handing down are carried so 
far in some thrifty families that only 
the full grown members can ever rejoice 
in new material, and daily recourse to 
the washtub may maintain a fair stand- 
ard of cleanliness even where the changes 
are few. But these miracles should not 
be expected from the mother who must 
also earn the daily bread. If her em- 
ployment is in private families, how- 
ever, she may often receive gifts of partly 


1] may add that this is a case in illustration of 
some of the practical difficulties in the way of 
administration of adequate relief. The family has 
been moved, much against the woman’s will, out 
of a basement so unsanitary that it might weil 
be called a death-trap, but the aid necessary to 
maintain the higher standard, although urged 
apon her with all the arguments at our com- 
mand has so preyed upon her mind that she has 
twice, against our explicit warning, injured her- 
self by overwork, she has repeatedly begged to 
be allowed to move back into a basement, or 
to crowd a lodger into her three rooms, and with- 
in a few weeks the family have barely escaped 
ptomaine poisoning from the use of spoiled meat. 


ha 
the Clothes 
Cost 
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worn clothing which being usually of 
much better material than she could buy 
new, are very valuable to her. Shoes 
are always regarded as rich prizes, even 
if very shabby. The price most com- 
monly paid for school shoes is $1.25 per 
pair, and I have it on the authority of 
more than one careful mother that these 
need mending at the end of two or three 
weeks, and although the second soles 
last a little longer than the first, the 
shoes can seldom be made to last longer 
than one and one-half to two months 
in all. The mending costs from thirty- 
five cents to sixty cents, which makes the 
annual cost for each child at least $10.00. 
I have recently heard a good word 
spoken for the shoes made at the New 
York Catholic Protectory, which at the 
same price are said to last longer. I 
have no figures showing the comparative 
economy of high priced shoes. 

An itemized estimate of the annual 
cost of clothing, which applies to cases 
where every article must be bought ready 
made, is submitted. It is based upon 
the experience of women in whose thrift 
and judgment the writer has confidence. 
The prices named are probably in many 
cases sweat-shop prices. 


Clothing for boy in knee pants: 


1 suit including 2 pairs pants........ $3.50 
PMODALLE NAMIC CKUT Ara. kc. cine hoes aieher ee 49 
HON CL COAG ek aeenterie chee eee eee mame ee 3.50 
PAA AOC rel CAD ee LOC. sen creme .50 
74 PUPA VEDI! ENB Oana nos no GhiEe oer 1.00 
GRSHINtWaISts ate Cisse ee erates 1.50 
PEDALS POVETA IG iik isons dec ee 1.00 
2 suits winter underwear............ 1.00 
2 suits summer underwear.......... 1.50 
8 pairs stockings at 15c. per pair..... 1.20 
AAUNGerWalstsu atau. oCeauce neces 60 
BEMIS HESHITLS mapyNecae econ aaa ee 1.50 
Hepat NOosee SIP ponerse tas ceeeere 25 
GmhandkerchrTers wath HC -vaces aaa ets 30 
4Zuneckticsatol0Cetniseer okt ogee 40 
Gepainrssshoessatesicebeec seek eee 7.50 
Gamen dings. cc ee een 3.00 

$28.74 


Annual cost of clothing for boy in long 
trousers: 


AWSMILS HATES 6-00 ee eae ety hy on ee $12.00 
ZeeOxtra Mt LOUsersi tr... Merce es 2.00 
dl OVET COAT ants teehee ee eee 5.00 
2h DALSS is ars eh Mente RR ee eae 1.00 
Gxshints at 15 0c eee eran eet 3.00 


QISWeAatersiatle lb Cr els case hist: tehekorhneha t= 1.50 
2 pairs overalls at 50c..........+...- 1.00 
2 jumpers at 50C.........--.++-eeees 1.00 
2 suits winter underwear............- 1.60 
3 suits summer underwear........... 2.40 
8 pairs half hose at 15c....:........ 1.20 
Zi night, SDITES est Wades tesa ces eh eels 1.50 
Ti pAlr mSUSP CM GSTS cree ccretla/ wel ane latenats -50 
6vhandkerehtetsiere cree «salsa emery conlecane .60 
NGCKtIOS ROS. Aiaretat totais tic viskatereraom mcrerotiee -50. 
Avpairs Shoeswat. 2-00 re anaes ee octets iekels 8.00 
4 MONGiNES Ate (HEL cicretaceiereenelarale. sheyefetele 3.00 

$45.80 


Annual cost of clothing for girl in short 
dresses; 


2 woolen dresses at 98¢.............-- $1.96 
3 “wash dresses ats 98Gxxnak wee = ol ces 2.94 
TP swilnter ja Ces recs cres- clerspeietsiokel@ shai «ete 3.50 
D TUBUSS we receve aeuskey ccausholokeker sa ietetepentreep es sere Bess 
4 under waists =. so. eae oreo is 40 
4° Petticoatsnct sai wclals sselstan a caete otal ole eke Rete -80 
2 suits underwear (winter).......... 143, 
3 suits underwear (Summer)........ 1.05 
6: pairs stockings natal SC= 2. aims sienc ees .90 
Ue palr Mittens. wes wos eee oes wee eee eer 50 
Gispairssshoessat*$l-25ncstace ects ee 7.50 
GimMendInEST sash saosin canoe Soe Serorans 2.40 
A palr. TUDVCTSb casket ecce ee ee ee 50 
1, pair hose SUppPOLtersu: seers eae aie Ra fe 
A. NighteOwns -v comes so eae os cnet eae 1.00 
4 ADT OMS 1b) onitardte sat eee ee One Oho ee 1.00 
Hair ribbons), ses aeoa tic aes cee cee .20 
i2 chandkerchiefs sy sisson eee 60 
$27.43 


Estimated further cost for older girl.. 10.70 


$38.13 


A combination of sharp bargaining, 
home manufacture and diligent mending, 


may reduce the bill for the girls about. 


sixteen and two-thirds per cent and for 
the boys about eight per cent. 


aia The cost of fuel is less af- 
Incidentals. fected than other items by 
the size of the family, but 

it varies according to the number of 
rooms to be heated, according to whether 
the entire family is regularly away from 
home during a large part of the day, 
whether the mother takes in washing, 
etc. From November 1 to May 1, two 
tons of coal is a fair average allowance 
for a family occupying four rooms, and 
one-half ton more will suffice for an 
occasional fire for the family laundry 
work, etc., during the warmer half of 
the year, gas being preferable at this 
season for cooking. The cost of kindl- 
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ing wood in some cases is largely saved 
by collecting broken boxes and other 
waste from storekeepers. A two-cent 
bundle will seldom do more than kindle 
one fire in an ordinary stove. 

It would perhaps be excusable to evade 
the responsibility of hazarding an opin- 
10n on gas bills just at present. Two 
women of my acquaintance agree in esti- 
mating the cost of lighting at about 
seventy-five cents a month at this season, 
but I am convinced that were it 
eighty cents per 1,000 feet this is not 
enough where sewing, ironing or study- 
ing is done in the evening. One of these 
women is a seamstress, and in order to 
get near enough to her light to sew by it, 
she takes her seat on the dining table. 
It is hardly surprising that she suffers 
from backache or that her sight is be- 
ginning to fail. 

The heading “Incidentals” is intend- 
ed to cover especially the cost of main- 
taining cleanliness and repair, which, not 
including cobblers’ bills, is estimated 
at $5.00 to $6.00 per month. The im- 
portance of this division of the family 
budget needs emphasis, because it is in 
danger of being overlooked, and the con- 
sequent running down of the home is 
sometimes unfairly diagnosed as lack of 
thrift. 

Following is a list of the actual ex- 
penditures in this line for one month of 
a French family of five living on an in- 
come of about $15.00 per week: : 


Washine materials... 5.4.5 6.06 $.50 
Soap and Soapine......... $.20 
WASTE SOC ee. phe s chore 15 
STATON os eeit tatstadres.ae oie ss) ous aie .05 
MES TUTE ID Oa ete tyal ie aes ie chee jek aide 10 

$.50 

MOWINSMAteriglSe. . cists cele ao « $.38 
SDOOMMCOLLOIM JuecteteiaG al aa< ic .02 
INGO CIES tice are leche dteieaishaic:s 6 .04 
SACD metededeen se snacierss ehevers fe, sop ve: te 14 
LOS Cie ae afctes alerts 'e se oaiee 5 10 
Crochet, Cotton os. fe<0 63s .04 
VE Siie MINCUG HS erent ieteve c etsent ees .04 

: $.38 

Frome) Temedies: ccii. cc 6 wee we $ .60 
ASTORIA Mat ctiyecbieaesciere a stele > 25 
PU INCLUITOtsn chare (orto ayekoteleleuse .05 
MalCuny sPOWGE caves = ers 6 circ 10 
MATOatetal Sls ates ca,e es els/ers 10 
RCL GOAL Cheaters cl fleets woes eles .05 
Chiloriderot limes jc... .05 
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Utensilst. oe tartee See $3.40 
SPONne Cate ant We eprdacaraee .05 
Cankopener semen certs .08 
Wire for fire escape....... 45 
GasRetovemeunnctet aanne 1.69 
Stoveuwick Qa nu. Sschvccuee .04 
PATCH OT ateehie «.cecain settee .05 
yeeOttlin Same. e a oie ete eeks 12 
GCUOTHES Ain Gary. uncle ore eae 58 
PULLS Yee. ketene ee ee -05 
Clothest pinsalee. sss -10 
Matcheswnserue th sonte. oe .02 
Sawnesabanicom tea ete 07 
Sharpening scissors ....... 10 
$3.40 

Bar berg iiss Sete «des tee .60 

POCA Pc.5 on waste mete eee $5.48 

Recreation, although an important 


item, need not be an expensive one, for 
as a general rule its value is in inverse 
proportion to its cost, and if the family 
is supplied with proper clothing, a great 
deal of social pleasure can be enjoyed 
without expense. Carfares, however, 
should be allowed for occasional visits 
to friends and relatives, for country ex- 
cursions in summer, visits to museums, 
picture galleries, etc., in winter. For a 
family consisting of man, wife and three 
children, two weeks’ country board in 
summer would cost not less than $15.00 
per week besides railroad fares, but as 
the home expense of food would be 
saved during that time, the entire extra 
expense of the outing need not perhaps 
exceed $20.00. 

In this connection the necessity for a 
certain amount of leisure, especially for 
the wife and mother, should be men- 
tioned. At least let her evenings be kept 
free from any pressure of work and let 
her night’s rest be undisturbed by the 
presence of children in her bed for the 
lack of sleeping room elsewhere. 


Consistently with the fore- 


Some 
Benes going, the annual expenses 
Expenses. for a dependent widow 


with three children would be estimated 
about as follows: 


Rent (four rooms at $16 per month) .$192.00 


Food ($4.50 per week).......++++++- 234.00 
Ice (5 cents a day for four months).. 6.00 
Clothing 
WHGIMEN  “aowo ceo o $38.13 
IBOWAC meters letereciads atone staselerelsis 28.74 
TRV Ome iL Sg atacere ser stekerels cide 54.86 
——— 121.73 
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Fuel and light 


2% tons coal at $6.50.. sohee 25 

IWOOG: Sci. ous peecies os eee 75 

Seth seonea a csoncodecenos eo 
44.00 
Carfares (estimated at $0.60 per week, 31.20 
Insurance * 30 15.60 
BH CIGCHEAI RF teria encore! o's aioe a ole erate as oss 60.00 
HetapeUSio-5b Week) ame cae c- oss $704.53 
Estimate The expenditures for the 


Family o« typical self-supporting 
Five. family (consisting of man, 
wife and children of school age), it be- 
ing understood by this phrase that the 
family is to remain permanently inde- 
pendent of any charitable assistance 
whatsoever, medical, recreational, or 
other—must be computed on a consider- 
ably more generous scale, in order to 
allow a margin for savings, illness, etc. 
About ten per cent could easily be saved 
on the foregoing estimate for clothing 
as the mother could give it more atten- 
tion. 


The following estimate for such a 
family is submitted :? 


Rent (four rooms and bath, $18 per 
FAONED Go Se ale oro ceo odie ee ee es $216.00 
Food (including ice), about $7 per 


WOOK tee rhs ela ds as Dy cvatetevers, Majeioisiein/ eats 370.00 
CIGEN ER oan in ss chato. ac Sie 5:2 e's Serer ewe Socsers 145.00 
Mreland Talent coc sie. so Dae eie eee oe 50.00 
CORELATESOW. oN ccc co oitate eae Caan ee 45.00 
ERSUEAHI CE feet fone S51 terecials Sant eae eve 33.00 
ENGIGCHIRIS® coos co race < Saiie cee ee oll 75.00 


Extra expenses of two weeks’ outing in 


SUUEIIETI Te) i, ones MMSE AGN eas aoe Aha 20.00 
Margin for illness, dentistry, etc. .... 50.00 
MareinstoOrssa yan oor cnt. ae i ee ee 50.00 

PROUAL Mtn eo otters area cee eae $1,054.00 


It has become axiomatic that relief, 
where it is to be given at all should be 
“adequate,” but unless such estimates 
as the foregoing can be shown to be un- 
necessarily high, there seems no escape 
from the conclusion that our standard of 
adequacy must be enormously raised in 
order to meet them. 
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Mrs. D. has had some training as a 
nurse, which gives the family some ad- 
vantage over others in the direction of 
medical attendance. The amount indi- 
cated for clothing does not represent the 
entire expenditure for this item as Mrs. 
D’s occasional personal earnings, of 
which she kept no strict account, were 
sometimes applied to this purpose, and 
her ability as a tailoress and seamstress 
were also turned to account in this di- 
rection The heading “carfares, etc.,” 
includes Mr. D’s pocket money and 
covers the cost of occasional excursions 
for the family. A weekly allowance of 
$7.00 not itemized was made for every- 
thing purchased at grocery, market, bak- 
ery and dairy, and probably includes 
some incidental expenses other than food. 

Mr. D’s earnings were $18 per week 
except during the slack season, his actual 
income for the year being $849.00. 


Rent, $15 per month 


Food, etc. (usually $7 per week) .... 368.00 


LOG), csicfdcaressier ore ey oehcte srorelte © hex trereios wane rene 6.65 
Clothing and sewing materials ...... 100.77 
haundry, (lor mansonly,) me sear 3.30 
Medicines 0 2.0). xo s wae uctette deter iors 5.40 
Utensils; etes 2 scuvarsete tetsu eee tetas 7.80 
Fuel 
(COB Siac te ste ctopere citer ters $15.32) 
(GAS: Shecwdes c sleatoetes 23.00) 
CWOOd sae sic oma toe 4.65) 
42.97 
Daily: Paperceeaccie said Senate e aisettercts 8.84 
Carfares, | 6tes: ree eiicteckee a ro coakeietone 87.15 
Insurance for family, $0.40 per week. 20.80 
POCA. wsiccpcrerere ene weltevcustiaerere tte $831.68 
Leaving savings for year .......... 17.32 
$849.00 


2The following is the actual budget of the family of 
a German tailor with wife and four children for the 
year 1902: 


As two of the children were under four years of 
age it may be assumed that the expenses would be 
scarcely more than those of the typical family with 
three children. The father, D., died of heart failure 
due to rheumatism. which Mrs. D. believes was ag- 
gravated by living in damp ground floor rooms, His 
life was insured for only enough to cover the expense 
of his burial, and within five months the widow and 
children became dependent upon charity. 


The consideration of the standard of 
living in its relation to the problem of 
ependency sounds a new note in our 
state conferences. Hitherto we have 
been engaged chiefly in the discussion of 
uestions of housing, clothing and feed- 
ing the inmates of the public and private 
aritable and correctional institutions of 
the state. We have studied methods of 
raining and supervision and in a limited 
way have tried to get at the causes of de- 
ndency and delinquency. To-night the 
thoughtful paper of Miss Goodyear, with 
its silent arraignment of our social and 
economic order that is implied in the fig- 
ures she has so carefully collated, shows 
us how many thousands of families in the 
city of New York are living on the verge 
of dependency because of the inadequate 
income the head of the family receives. 
It is true that the investigation made by 
Miss Goodyear was intended to establish 
the share that charity is to supply when 
after ‘developing, economizing and utiliz- 
ing the inherent powers and natural re- 
sources of the family, that family needs 
the help of the hand which charity holds 
out to it, but she has gone further and 
has given us the estimated cost of living 
of an average family living a normal life 
in the city of New York. If we place 
side by side of that estimate $1,054, the 
wages that unskilled and unorganized 
labor receives we wonder, not that there 
are so many institutions for dependents 
but that there are so few. 

The work of unskilled labor in the 
North, according to Robert Hunter, re- 
ceives less than $460. Let us suppose 
that in New York city the average un- 
skilled laborer gets two dollars a day, or 
allowing for sickness and bad weather, 
six hundred dollars a year. On the other 
hand let us suppose that Miss Goodyear 
has been generous in her estimate of the 
cost of living of the average family al- 
though I do not see where her figures 
can be corrected. Let us say that nine 
hundred dollars a year is sufficient to sup- 
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port a man, wife and three children. The 
problem still remains. The danger of 
dependency through the death of or acci- 
dent to the breadwinner, that stares so 
many thousands of families in the face, 
is still imminent and if the causes of that 
danger are beyond the control of the 
forces that this conference represents, we 
can at least enunciate a principle that 
ought to govern in the economic order, 
and point out the lines along which the 
problem is to be solved. 

In his Encyclical on the Condition of 
Labor, Leo XIII declared that the remu- 
neration of the workingman ought to be 
at least sufficient “to support him in reas- 
onable and frugal comfort. If through 
necessity or fear of a worse evil, the 
workingman accepts harder conditions, 
because an employer or a contractor will 
give him no better he is the victim of 
force and injustice.” 

Dr. John Ryan, author of A Living 
Wage, says: “The laborer who complies 
in a reasonable degree with nature’s uni- 
versal law of work has a natural right 
to at least a minimum condition of decent 
and reasonable living,” and Professor Al- 
bion Small, head of the department of 
sociology in the University of Chicago, 
declared a few years ago that “no man 
can live, bring up a family and enjoy 
the ordinary happiness on a wage of less 
than one thousand dollars a year. “Now 
the right to a decent and reasonable liv- 
ing for the adult comprises the means of 
supporting a family. Self-propagation 
is a primary instinct; hence a man has 
a right to a family living wage because 
it is the only way in which he can realize 
this condition of normal life. The ob- 
ligation corresponding to the right falls 
on the industrial community in which he 
lives and works; in the first place on his 
employer, and secondly on the rest of the 
community that enjoys the benefit of his 
productivity. If the employer is not 
able to pay a living wage, he is free for 
the time from the obligation; but he 
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ought to remember that until he has paid 
his employes a living wage he ought to 
refrain from all that is summed up in the 
word luxury. That employer who is 
paying his men nine and ten dollars a 
week for twelve hours’ work of the hard- 
est kind of work, fraught with danger 
from accident and disease, and yet main- 
tains a yacht and a summer home regal 
in its appointments, and two or three 
automobiles for his use, offends against 
justice. The primary and vital needs 
of the employe are morally superior to 
the incidental needs of the employer. I 
make a distinction between conventional 
needs and luxury and I say that an em- 
ployer of labor, if he has to choose be- 
tween paying a living wage and indulg- 
ing in extravagant amusements, and os- 
tentatious displays or generous gifts to 
charity ought as a matter of justice to 
pay his employes a decent wage. But if, 
as often happens, the employer is un- 
willing to pay a living wage, then the state 
has a right and a duty to compel its pay- 
ment. This is not the place to discuss 
the validity of this principle; it is suffi- 
cient to say that although there are grave 
difficulties in the way of its practical ap- 
plication, these difficulties are not in- 
superable. There is a minimum wage 
board law in Victoria and New Zealand. 
Dr. Victor Clark in Bulletin 49 of the 
Bureau of Labor, says of the law, ‘‘With 
all its apparent defects the act is a suc- 
cess beyond the expectations of its 
earliest supporters.” 

In the presence of the problem that 
stares at us from the figures compiled 
by Miss Goodyear, it seems to me the 
importance of rationally conducted labor 
unions cannot be minimized. Professor T. 
B. Adams in his Labor Problems quoting 
from the final report of the United States 
Industrial Commission says: “An over- 
whelming preponderance of testimony be- 
fore the industrial commission indicates 
that the organization of labor has result- 
ed in a marked improvement in the eco- 
nomic condition of the workers.” 
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To organize unskilled labor is so diffi- 
cult that even John Mitchell admits that 
the problem is only partially solvable by 
direct trade union efforts, but any or- 
ganization however feeble adds some- 
thing to the resisting powers of those who 
enter them and at least call attention to 
the crying needs of underpaid workers. 
The union of the garment makers of 
New York city is an example of what can 
be done with an organization of what is 
styled unskilled labor. 

Finally I offer as a suggestion that is 
not impossible of execution, the formation 
of benefit societies in factories and stores 
where a large number of hands are em- 
ployed. Most of the largest department 
stores have aid societies which offer free 
medical treatment and a sum of money 
in case of death. These societies were 
organized by the employers to take the 
place of collections in case of distress 
among employees to which the em- 
ployers were supposed to contribute. 
Many of these stores made membership 
in the aid society a condition of employ- 
ment. Here is the machinery ready to 
hand. Let the state step in and extend 
the scope of these aid societies to every 
industry employing a certain number of 
hands, the state taking charge of the fund 
as it does of the police pension fund. If 
a fireman is killed in the discharge of his 
duty, his widow receives a sum of money 
sufficient to maintain her children until 
they are of working age; if instead of be- 
ing a fireman, a man was employed for 
example in the subway, no such provis- 
ion is made for him. 

In the solution of the problem sug- 
gested by the paper we have just listened 
to, there are difficulties to be overcome 
but a beginning might be made. While 
we are waiting for employers to put away 
yachts and automobiles, until they pay 
a living wage, we might begin by cre: 
ating a sentiment in favor of aid societies 
with state supervision and direction, anc 
crystallizing that sentiment into appa 


priate legislation. | 


The Treatment of the Delinquent 


Photo According to the New York 
Engravers at TJ'ribune, the Central Feder- 
Elmira. ated Union recently endorsed 
petition sent by the Photo-Engravers’ 
nion No. 1, to Governor Higgins asking 
or the abolition of a photo-engraving plant 
in Elmira Reformatory, which the petition 
Says is established for the purpose of teach- 
ing photo-engraving. It states that the 
eaching of photo-engraving to the inmates 
there is a menace to the public. The fear 
is that the art may be used for counterfeit- 
ing. 

It is easy to see that the argument of the 
Photo-Engravers’ Union could be pushed too 
far. If this is a dangerous occupation for 
those in the reformatory, it is quite clear 
that there are a good many other occupa- 
tions which may equally be put to dishonest 
uses. Objection might be made to teaching 
boys the art of penmanship for fear that 
they may become forgers, or to teaching 
book-keeping for fear that they may learn 
to falsify accounts. There is hardly any 
branch of industry in which workmen can- 
not be dishonest if they choose (and photo- 
lithography does not offer greater temptation 
than a dozen other trades that might be 
named. 

The Photo-Engravers’ Union failed to give 
weight to two important things with refer- 
ence to Elmira: 

First—That the habit of honest labor is 
in itself a moral element, and that seventy- 
five per cent. of the young men at Elmira 
receive moral and industrial impulses which 
render them good citizens when they come 
out. 

We are not without suspicion that the 
Photo-Engravers’ Union is actuated more by 
a fear of the competition of honest and ca- 
pable young men who come out of Elmira 


‘than from a patriotic fear that the govern- 
“ment of the United States will suffer from 
‘the teaching of this trade. 


A second important thing, however, the 


t Photo-Engravers” Union has overlooked, and 
,that is that photo-engraving is not taught 
_and has not been taught at Elmira for a 


number of years. 


Savenile The juvenile court idea is 
Courts in slowly but surely gaining 
New England. sround in England. The 
home secretary issued, a few months ago, a 
circular for the guidance of metropolitan 
magistrates, including among others, the 
provision that charges against children in 
custody shall be taken before other charges, 
and shall have precedence over other busi- 
ness. Summons against children are given 
precedence apart from other business. Chil- 
dren in custody, awaiting trial or removal 
to an institution, are to be kept from all 
other prisoners. Children are not to be in 
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court until their cases are actually brought 
on for hearing, and are not to remain in 
court after their cases have been disposed 
of. No adult prisoners shall be in court 
during the hearing of a child’s case except 
those concerned in the same charge. 

The metropolitan police magistrates are 
unanimous that the regulations work well. 
Some thirty of the chief boroughs have 
adopted similar regulations. In eleven county 
boroughs, separate courts have already been 
established for children’s cases, or were in 
process of preparation at the time the home 
secretary issued his report. 


Discharged The Fifth Annual Report of 
es RS the Prisoners Aid Associa- 


Wales. tion of New South Wales 
shows that the association is doing good 
work. 

“Only four per cent of those aided were 
sent back to jail under sentence. In other 
words, out of the 270 persons assisted, only 
eleven were reconvicted.” 

Taking the whole time, four and a half 
years, in which the association has been at 
work, 1,281 persons discharged from jail 
have been assisted and of this number only 
130 have returned to jail. The association 
has recognized the importance of some better 
method of discharge in dealing with female 
prisoners. The committee finds that the 
step from imprisonment to absolute freedom 
is too sudden and says: “What is wanted 
is a home in which the better-disposed women 
could be placed during the latter part of 
their sentence, there trained in domestic 
duties, and, while still under sentence, placed 
in service where they would still be under 
supervision until their sentence expired.” 

Better still would it be to substitute the 
indeterminate sentence for the definite sen- 
tence and make the prison a reformatory 
with conditional release as one of its feat- 
ures. 


A Bit of C. E. Faulkner, superintend- 
Constructive ent of the Washburn Home, 
Statesmanship. \Winneapolis, in a paper on 
The Responsibility of the State as a Public 
Guardian, says: “The conversion of jails 
and lock-ups from schools of idleness and dis- 
order, to schools of industry and order, is a 
bit. of constructive statesmanship which 
ought to be enticing because of its feasibil- 
ity, and because of the fact that these insti- 
tutions have so long been classed as neces- 
sary nuisances. Hospitals for the insane 
must be ever open for the comfort of those 
who need them, but statesmanship can help 
these hospitals by closing the jails to those 
who belong in the hospital. The detention 
hospital for border line cases should be part 
of the equipment of every state which per- 
forms its full duty of guardianship towards 
the helpless and mental incompetent.” 
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Probation The council of the Prisoners’ 
System in New Aid Association in New 
South Wales. Goyth Wales has been inves- 

tigating the subject of probation with a view 
of having it introduced. The report on the 
subject thus summarizes some of the ad- 
vantages of probation: 

“1. The habit of self-control, intend of be- 
ing weakened by loss of liberty, is encour- 
aged and developed. 

2. The stigma of prison is avoided, and 
while great care is taken that the offender 
shall be strictly controlled and effectively 
restrained, his self-respect is carefully de- 
veloped. 

3. The famiiy suffers far less. The home 
is not broken up, the wages still come in, 
and if the offender is a mother and a wife, it 
is, of course, most important that she should 
retain her place in the home. 

4, The offender does not ‘lose his job’ nor 
his mechanical skill, if he is a skilled work- 
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man. He does not lose his habit of regular 
work. 

5. He has one intelligent, trained friend 
at his side to give him all the help that a 
brother man can; and this friend has a 
unique opportunity of studying his case, and 
an extraordinary power over his environ- 
ment. 

6. Good conduct and a capacity for rightly 
using freedom is constantly rewarded by 
greater freedom. 

7. It is far cheaper than prison. The of- 
fender keeps himself and his family, and one 
officer can attend to from sixty to eighty 
cases. 

The council is of opinion that if this sys- 
tem were introduced into this state, the ex- 
cellent results that have attended it else- 
where would be experienced and in many 
ways the community would be the gainer. 
They have made representations in the mat- 
ter to the attorney-general, and have urged 
him to take steps to initiate the system.” 
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Notes 


Tuberculosis Exhibit in Syracuse.—The 
Boston tuberculosis exhibit was in Syracuse 
from October 24 to November 4, 1906, being 
held the first three days under the auspices 
of *the State Conference of Sanitary Officers, 
and the remainder of time at the expense of 
the Syracuse Bureau of Health, which was 
assisted in its management by the Asso- 
ciated Charities tuberculosis committee. 

The exhibit was held in the council 
chamber of the city hall. The attendance 
was about 8,000. Demonstrators were con- 
stantly present, most of them being pro- 
fessors and students of Syracuse University, 
and a strong effort was made to have a per- 
sonal word with each person who saw the 
exhibit. The press loaned its pages gener- 
ously; one paper running from day to day 
a series of pictures of unsanitary dwellings 
and lodging houses under the title of “A 
Menace to Public Health.” 


Rev. James Lediard.—Rey. James Lediard 
of Owen Sound, Ont., one of the leading 
workers in connection with the Department 
of Neglected and Dependent Children, 
died recently in his 63rd year. Mr. Lediard 
was district agent of the Children’s Aid 
Society aad visitor of children in foster- 
homes. His work will be taken up by M. 
K. Richardson, an ex-member of the Ca- 
nadian Parliament. 


Housing Investigation in Evansville.—A 
movement for better housing is in progress 
in Evansville, Indiana, which has a popula- 
tion of 59, 000. The city has but few build- 
ing regulations. Those in force relate al- 
most solely to protection against fire. There 
1S no one large slum district, but there are 


said to be a number of unsanitary groups 
of buildings. The object of the present agi- 
tation is to prevent the repetition of un- 
healthful conditions in the new houses. 


Bequests and Gifts-—The family of the 
late Mrs. Simon Borg have given to the 
Council of Jewish Women, New York sec- 
tion, $1,000 in memoriam, to be used for 
council purposes. The council announce that 
they will use the money as an emergency 
fund in their work for helpless and wayward 
women and girls. The late Adolph Mayer 
of Cleveland, Ohio, bequeathed to the Jew- 
ish Orphan Asylum of that city, $1,000; 
The Montefiore Home, $1;000; The Alten- 
heim, $500; The Jewish Infant Home, $50 a 
year for four years; the Maternity Home, 
$300; The Hebrew Relief Association, $500; 
and the Wade Park Zoological Garden, $500: 


Children’s Institutions to the Country. — 
Another large children’s institution in New 
York city, “the Hebrew Shelt tering Guard) 
larger site in Westchester county, for the 
purpose of erecting new buildings on the 
cottage system. The new site is near Pleas 
antville and in the same general region as 
the site acquired some months ago by the 
Jewish Protectory. The example of thesé 
institutions, and that of the New York On 
phan Asylum and the New York Juvenil¢ 
Asylum—which have been for some time iti 
possession and operation of their new pant 
—is strongly commended to the many othe 
large institutions for children which still 
retain buildings erected on the congregati’ 
phen’ in the crowded sections of New York 
city. 
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With the Visiting Nurse—As a visiting 
nurse in Chicago expressed it with a touch 
of exaggeration, “We leave them instead 
of calling cards.” She was speaking of 
tooth brushes. In a family where a little 
girl had been given one it brought great 
interest and next time the six-year old sis- 
ter ran out to meet the caller. “Oh, Miss A,” 
she cried to the visiting nurse, “I want a 
broom too, please, like Mary’s.” The story 
is one of several told in the last issue of 
The Visiting Nurse Quarterly magazine 
(Chicago). Another was of a woman 
whose husband, a good-natured lazy fellow, 
had “never done one stitch of work in their 
seven years of married life; and still the 
babies came.” Late and early she labored 
at odd jobs to keep the family from star- 
vation. One day the husband was stricken 
with pneumonia and died suddenly, and to 
the visiting nurse’s mind there was a chance 
that part of her woe had come to an end 
for the widow. Not so to the mind of the 
latter, for she said, “What could the Lord 
have been thinking of to take poor John 
after waiting seven years for a job and 
me keeping him. The very day he got a 
job he up and died and sad I am for he 
might have been a help to me some time.” 


How To Help—A manual of practical 
charity designed for the use of non-profes- 
sional workers among the poor, has just 
come from the Ronald Press, New York. It 
is a volume of between three and four hun- 
dred pages, dealing with the general princi- 
ples of charity organization and other phil- 
anthropic work; the application of these 
principles to definite cases and a discussion 
of social work outside of administrative 
charity. The author, Miss Mary Conyng- 
ton, is a graduate of Wellesley College, and 
was employed as special investigator by the 
Massachusetts commission to investigate 
the conditions of the unemployed in 1894 
and 1895. She was private secretary to 
Dr. Richard T. Ely in 1897 and ’98, and sec- 
retary of the Providence Society of Organ. 
ized Charity from 1900 to 1905. She was 
a member also of the first Summer School 
of Philanthropy. 


State Tuberculosis Campaign in Washing- 
ton.—The Washington Association for the 
Prevention and Relief of Tuberculosis was 
organized in Spokane, Wash., on September 
12. The organization was effected at the 
convention time of the State Medical Society 
and has received the hearty endorsement of 
that body. Dr. Clarence A. Smith, of 
Seattle, was elected president, and Dr. W. 
R. M. Kellogg, of Seattle, secretary. The 
honorary vice-presidents are the governor 
of the state, the bishop of Olympia and 
Judge Burke of the Supreme Court. The 
new organization is planning an active cam- 
paign for the coming winter. 


Lectures on Oivic Administration—A 
course of lectures on civic administration 
and institutional management has been ar- 
ranged by the Boston Equal Suffrage Asso- 
ciation for Good Government for the benefit 
of those who desire practical information 
about city affairs. Monthly and bimonthly 
lectures have been arranged. The course 
continues until May 14. 

During the course visits will be arranged 
to city institutions, including Rainsford Isl- 
and, the Parental School and Deer Island; 
also visits to sessions of the Board of Alder- 
men, the Common Council and the School 
Board. Complete information may be ob- 
tained from the Secretary of the Association 
at 6 Marlborough street, Boston. 


Tuberculosis Hxhibit in Brooklyn.—The 
tuberculosis exhibit which the Brooklyn Bu- 
reau of Charities conducted at the Green- 
point Settlement for two weeks, was closed 
on October 5. The attendance was 10,000. 
The exhibit opened at Maxwell House, 245 
Congress street, on October 16. 


Employment Exchange. 


Address all communications to Miss Helen M. 
Kelsey, Hditor Employment Hxchange Department 
of CHARITIDBS AND THH COMMONS, Room 685, 156 
Fifth Avenue. Kindly enclose postage if @ reply 
ts desired. 

OUNG woman who has had several years experi- 

y ence in institution work wishes change of loca- 

tion. A city in Middle West or South preferred. 


RAINED kindergartner, who can teach Manual 
| Training classes in connection with her regular 
work, wishes position, preferably in New York. 


AN with legal training and experience in investi- 
gating along social lines wishes position in 
New York. Would consider temporary work. 


ANTED—Mature woman of some experience in 

W settlement work to be resident-in-charge of a 
settlement house in the West. Liberal salary 

to the right person. Interview in New York, about 
November twelfth. 


HANDBOOK WANTED. 

The edition of the HANDBOOK ON THE PRE- 
VENTION OF TUBERCULOSIS is exhausted. The 
anti-tuberculosis propaganda will be helpedif persons 
having copies of this book which they are willing to 
part with will send them to the undersigned for the 
use of physicians and others studying tuberculosis and 
engaged in organizing work for the prevention and 
cure of this disease. : 

The Committee will be glad to refund postage. 
COMMITTEE ON THE PREVENTION OF 
TUBERCULOSIS oF tHE NEW YORK CHARITY 

ORGANIZATION SOCIETY, 


105 East 'CWENTY-SECOND STREET, 


Tue BETH IsRAEL HOSPITAL 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES, 


o years’ course in the study of nursing to 
Or eareg cides yi to 33 years of age, with High School 
education. An allowance of $7.00 and $10.00 
per month is made for uniforms and books. 
For information address. 


Superintendent School of Nurses, 
BETH ISRAEL HOSPITAL, 
Cherry Street, New York City. 


HOUSES SUPPLYING 
CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS 


To secure a place in this Directory the name of 
a Supply House must be submitted by an Institu- 
tion purchasing from it, and known to the pub- 
lishers of CHARITIES anp THE COMMONS. 
Published every Saturday. 


Awnings, 


JOHN T. VAUSE & SON, 
218 Bowery, New York. 


Booksellers and Stationers. 


SCRANTON, VE TMORD & CO., 
Rochester, N. 


ey aaa 


WM. SLOANE & CO., 
Broadway and Twentieth street, 


China and Glass. 


JAMES M. SHAW & CO., 
25 Duane street, New York. 


Clothing. 


ROGERS, PEET & CO., 
258, 842, 1260 Broadway, New York. 


Coffee, Tea and Spices. 


B. FISCHER & CO., 

393 Greenwich street, New York. 
GILLIES COFFEE CoO., 

233 Washington street, New York. 


Disinfectants and Disinfecting Appliances. 
WEST DISINFECTING CO. (INC.), 


New York. 


11 Bast Fifty-ninth street, New York. 
Dry Goods. 
ABRAHAM & STRAUS, 
420 Fulton street, ING 


Brooklyn, 
FREDERICK LOESER & O., 
484 Fulton street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
A. D. MATTHEWS SONS, 
398 Fulton pire Brooklyn, Nee ys 
SIBGEL-COOPER C 
Sixth avenue and "Bighteenth street, New York. 


Dry Goods—-Wholesale. 
THE H. B. CLAFLIN CoO., 
New York. 
Fire Apparatus and Supplies. 


S. F. HAYWARD & CO., 
New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburg. 


Fire Hose. 


HUREKA FIRE HOSE CoO.,, 
13 Barclay street, New York. 


Fish. 


THE JOHN B. IHL COMPANY, 
155 West street, New York. 


Fruits and Vegetables. 


JOHN A. HENRY, 
329 Washington street, New York. 


Fish, Salt and Provisions. 


ane F. MATTLAGE & SONS, 
335 Greenwich street, New York. 


Furniture and Bedding. 


SIEGEL-COOPER CO., 
Sixth avenue and Wighteenth street, New York. 


Groceries. 


AUSTIN, NICHOLS & CO., 

61 Hudson street, New York. 
L. DE GROFF & SON, 

Beach and Washington streets, New York. 
ALFRED LOWRY & BRO., 

32 South Front street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
FRANKLIN MacVEAGH & CO., 

Chicago, Ill. 
SEEMAN “BROS, 

fludson and North Moore streets, New York. 
SIEGEL-COOPER. CO., 

Sixth avenue and BHighteenth street, New York. 
JOHN S. SILLS & SONS, 

North River and 37th street, York. 
R. C. WILLIAMS & CO., 

56 Hudson street, New York. 


New 


Hardware, Tools and Supplies. 
HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO., 
Fourth avenue, Thirteenth street, New Yor 
HULL, GRIPPEN & CO., 
310 Third avenue, New York. 
Heating, Plumbing, Electrical Supplies and 
Construction. 
EDWARD JOY, 
125 Market street, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Hospital Supplies. 
THE H. B. CLAFLIN CO., 
New York. 
House Furnishing Goods. 
c. H. & EB. S. GOLDBERG, 
West Broadway and Hudson street, New York. 
LEWIS & CONGER, 
130 West Forty-second street, New York. 
SIEGEL-COOPER CO., 
Sixth avenue and "Highteenth street, New York. 
Kitchen Equipment. 
BRAMHALL, DEANE CO., 
264 Water street, New York. 
DUPARQUET, HUOT & MONEUSE CO., 
43 Wooster street, New York. 
LEWIS & CONGER, 
130 West Forty-second street, New York. 
MORANDI-PROCTOR COMPANY, 
48-50 Union street, Boston, Mass. - 
Laundry Supplies. 
AMERICAN LAUNDRY MACHINE CO. 
132 West Twenty-seventh street, New York. 
Leather and Shoemaking Supplies. 
BOSLER BROTHERS, 
Louisville, Kentucky. 
Linens. 
SIEGEL-COOPER CO., 
Sixth avenue and ’Highteenth street, New York. 
Meats and Provisions. 
BATCHELDER & SNYDER COMPANY, 
55-63 Blackstone street, Boston, Mass. 
CONRON BROTHERS COMPANY, 
10th Avenue—13th-14th streets, New York. 


Office Files and Furniture. 
CLARKE & BAKER CO., 
258 Canal street, New York. 
Paints and Glass. 
THOMAS C. DUNHAM, 
68 Murray street, New York. 
THOMAS C. EDMONDS & Co., 
1826-28 Park avenue, New York. 


Paper. 
THE JEROME PAPER COMPANY, 
570 Seventh avenue, New York. 
Printers and Publishers. 
BENJ. H. TYRREL, 
206-208 Fulton street, New York. 
DEWITT C. GARDNER, 
182 Fulton Street, New York. 
Sheets and Pillow Cases. 
THE H. B. CLAFLIN CO., 
New York. 
Shoes. 
BAY STATE SHOE & LEATHER CO., 
40 Hudson eee New York. 
MERRITT BLULIOT & A 
130-132 Duane street, New York. 


Soap. 
ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS CO., 
439 West street, New York. 
Sterilizing Apparatus. 


BRAMHALL, DEANE CoO., 
264 Water street, New York. 


Tea. 


WISSOTZKY’S RUSSIAN TEA, 
155 East Broadway, New York City. 


A. LUBARSKY, Manager. 


Typewriters. 
REMINGTON TYPEWRITER CO., 
327 Broadway, New York. 
Wood. 


CLARK & WILKINS, 
Eleventh ave., cor. 


ia ore wae se 


Twenty-fourth st., N  Y- 
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